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he wine of the country is in great variety, and is ge- 
excellent quality. After I had been some time 
I sent two hogsheads of red wine, called Mar- 
Each of them > 

j ome three hundred bottles ; and the two together 
a ot cost me more than eight pounds. They arrived 
: el bound for Alloa, a port 
sd, and I was informed, 


nerally of 
in Sicily, 
galla, as a present to my mother. 


safety at Craigforth in a vess 
| the immediate neighbor 
that after being kept for So 
much liked by the gentlem 
fulness of body and claretalt 
hogsheads, that the one migh 
duty an C 

a dozen silk gowns, which, although they cost me only 
about two pounds a piece, were of the finest silk I had 
ever seen. ‘ 

The consul at the town of Marsalla had amassed a for- 
tune of 30,000/. by the composition of a wine which he 
called Madeira, out of several of the native white wines 
of his immediate neighbourhood. It appeared to me to 
be wholesome and palatable ; but it had ceased to produce 
such great pecuniary returns to the manufacturer, in con- 
sequence of other individuals having engaged in the trade. 

On my arrival at Palermo I was presented to his Sici- 
lian majesty, by Sir John Acton, and was received, as at 
all Italian courts, in the most flattering manner. The 
letter from Lord Keith, which I presented on the occa- 
sion, was in answer, as I have said, to an application 
which hid been previously made to his lordship, for an 
officer duly qualified to put the Sicilian troops into a bet- 
ter state of discipline; and his lordship was pleased to 
write that I was possessed of the necessary qualifications. 
I was immediately appointed inspector-general of the 
troops; and the appointment was accompanied with such 
a profusion of promises, that I could not think myself 
less than firmly fixed in the service of his Sicilian majesty. 

Soon afterwards Sir John Acton applied to me to un- 
dertake a duty of a different nature, which was a survey 
of those parts of the island, and particularly of the coast, 









le time, the wine was very 
of the neighbourhood for its 


assist in paying for the 


actly consistent with the nature of my engagement, I did 
not object to the task, as I felt it to be one for which my 
tastes and habits, and my early education as an engineer, 
had peculiarly fitted me. The nature of this employ- 
ment required that I should be attended by numerous 
assistants, and that I should be subjected to considerable 
expense. I was supplied at the outset with a sum of 600/. 
to assist in defraying the current expenses of the under- 
taking ; but as I was resolved to avoid the trouble and re- 
sponsibility of keeping accounts, I insisted that the mo- 
ney should be placed in the hands of a person authorised 
by the government, who should disburse it from time to 
time, as oceasiun might require, 
clusively accountable not to me, b 

This arrangement was accordin 3; and I pro- 
ceeded with the survey in the full belief that I was serving 
a government, from whom, if ! did not reccive an ade- 
quate or liberal reward, I should at least never be suf. 
fered to be a pecuniary loser by the service I had under- 
taken. In this, however, I was sadly disappointed. After 
the first payment of 600/. no further supply could be pro- 
cured from the government. Unwilling that the work 
should be interrupted, I proceeded with my own funds, 
antil I had expended about 500/. and then [ returned to 
Palermo to ascertain the cause of this extraordinary back- 
Wwardness on the part of the government. 

After a good deal of tergiversation, I was induced to 
apply to Sir William Hamilton, the British ambassador, 
on the subject, and with the honesty and candour for 
which Sir William was so remarkable, he recommended 







to consist of mountain and valley ; and upon 
presents the liveliest idea which can well be 
an island which has been called into existence 
Wood and water are 
to complete the extraordinary picture, and 
ble situations there are patches of the richest 
rocks. 

also to be found in great variety, wherever 
uo ‘of the agriculturist has a substituted his more 
yaluable productions. Of these I particularly admired 
and the caper, without any reference 
to the picturesque effect of the pickled berries on a boiled 


ke flavour. I sent the two 


d freight of the other ; and with them I sent half 


further expense on the credit of the Sicilian government. 
It was never denied by Sir John Acton that the 500/. 
which I had thus expended was justly due to me, inde- 
pendent of any remuneration for the personal service per- 
formed; but he excused himself and the government by 
saying, that there was actually no money in the royal 
treasury ; so that to this hour the debt remains unpaid. 

Thewise of Sir John Acton at the Sicilian court was 
somewhat extraordinary. He arrived at Naples an infe- 


insinuating manners, considerable ability, and a good 

person, he caught the eye of the queen, and through her 

majesty’s influence he rose to the high station in which I 

found him in the councils of the Sicilian court. 
—< > 


CHAPTER XV. 


Sir William Hamilton—The Sicilian court—Lord Nelson—Lady 
Hamilton's _inflaence—New British Envoy—The Russian am- 
bassador—Extraordinary character of Lady Hamilton.—His Si- 
cilian majesty—Resolve to abandon the Sicilian service—The 
Ionian islands—Advice of Lord Nelson—Sail for Malta—Lord 
Keith—Introduction to General Abercrombie—Arrive at Zante— 
Marshal Lannes—English cruisers—Lord Nelson's proclamation 
—French and English interests—The British colours hoisted— 
Command the forces—Italian corps—Albanians—Government of 
the Island—Prevalence of crime—Assassinations—Count Cal- 
mara—Conversation with the Pacha of Navarino—Inspect the 
Bay—tTrial and execution of Calamara—French influence— 
Threatened descent—Measures adopted by the author—Anecdote 
of a priest. 
Sir William Hamilton had been for many years en- 

trusted with the charge of the British interests at the 
court of Naples; but during my stay at Palermo he found 
himself superseded in the person of a gentleman whose 
family connections gave him an undisputed right to be 
liberally provided fur. Lord Nelson was all-powerful at 
the Sicilian court, in consequence of the boldness and ad- 
dress with which he had brought off the royal family 
from Naples to Palermo at a period of the greatest peril; 
but Lord Nelson’s influence at home, and the ambassa- 
dor’s own merits, were not sufficient to retain for Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton the situation in which he had done so 
much good service to his country. 
He had, in fact, for a long series of years, completely 
governed the Neapolitan court. No doubt this was latter- 
ly accomplished with the assistance of his friend Lady 
Hamilton, and of the influence which that extraordinary 
woman possessed over the mind of the queen, and through 
the queen over the prime minister. But these advantages 
were lost on the arrival of Sir William’s successor, who 
never, as I believe, made any pretensions to political 
knowledge or sagacity. This gentleman was content 
to make himself agreeable to the people among whom he 
was placed, by the liberality of his table and the elegance 
of his entertainments; but his easy disposition, and his 
newness to diplomatic usages, were somewhat strikingly 
evinced by his intimacy with the ambassador from Rus- 
sia. The wily Muscovite became so attached to the Bri- 
tish envoy as to permit his secretary, a M. de la Haye, to 
live at the hotel of the embassy, and lend his assistance 
in the details of official business ! 

I could not resist the impulse of complimenting the 

new ambassador on his diplomatic address ; and enquired 

.if he had not wormed many valuable state secrets from 

his foreign secretary ; but with a simplicity quite delight- 

ful in any other character, I was informed that he. had 
no such object in accepting the services of M. de la Haye. 

The faculties of Lady Hamilton are known to have 

been of a very high order indeed. While she remained 

at Palermo, if she had not the appointment or the salary 
of a chargée d'affaires, she earned a title to both from the 
zeal and the dexterity with which she continued to watch 
over the British interests. She had made herself so ne- 
cessary to the queen, that her majesty could not pass a 
moment without Lady Hamilton’s company ; and those 
who have witnessed her extraordinary address, or have 
fallen within the range of her fascinating influence, will 
not wonder at the power she acquired over a mind immea- 
surably higher in all respects than that of the queen of 

Naples. 

In these hasty notices of the Sicilian court, I must not 

omit to make a single remark on the character of the 

king. Nature appeared to have designed him for the 
apostolic duties of a fisherman. In the manual depart- 
ment of the art, he was acknowledged to be very expert, 


rior officer in a British ship of war; but being a man of 


dustry into the minds of his subjects, that the fish which 
he had caught with his own hands were regularly exposed 
for sale in the markets of Palermo. 

Lord Nelson happened to be at the court vf Naples, 
when I finally resolved on the abandonment of the Sici- 
lian service. His lordship entirely concurred in the re- 
solution I had adopted, observing, that, in his opinion, I 
might do good service to the British government by going 
to the Ionian islands, to confirm the inhabitants of' the re- 
public in their attachment to the interests of England. It 
was most desirable, he said, to crush the attempts which 
the French were making to establish a rival influence in 
the islands, and he recommended that I should at all 
events do what I could, to quell the popular commctions 
which the collision of parties had created. I was very 
much disposed to adopt Lord Nelson’s advice, but was 
anxious first of all to have the sanction of my friend Lord 
Keith, who was at that time at Malta. 

I went there accordingly, and carried with me a pro- 
clamation addressed by Lord Nelson to the inhabitants of 
the republic, for the inspection of Lord Keith. Its object 
was to assure the inhabitants of the protection of the Bri- 
tish government, and its general tendency was to induce 
them to espouse the English interests in opposition to 
those of the French. At Malta I found Lord Keith as I 
expected, and also General Abercrombie, for whom I had 
likewise letters of introduction from several individuals 
of high rank in England. 

Lord Keith agreed with Lord Nelson, that I might be 
of the greatest use in bringing the Seven Islands under 
the protection of the British government, and he concur. 
red in the corroboration of the powers I had obtained from 
Lord Nelson, for the accomplishment of the object of my 
mission. Before my departure I was furnished with such 
pecuniary means as were at their lordships’ disposal for 
enabling me to execute the task assigned me, and al- 
though very inadequate to so considcrable an object, I did 
not allow myself to anticipate difficulties, but resolved to 
supply what was wanting in this respect, by the strictest 
economy in the application of the money, and by indefa- 
tigable zeal in the more delicate and important duties 
which I might be called upon to perform. 

I lost no time in embarking for Zante, in a Greek 
ship, which I engaged for that purpose. About the same 
time, Lord Nelson returned to England, and soon after- 
wards Lord Keith conducted the troops to Egypt. 

On my arrival at Zante, I found the rival parties en- 
gaged in actual hostilities. I proceeded tothe spot where 
numbers were engaged, and addressing them in the Ita- 
lian language, which is generally understood among the 

educated classes, I required them at their peril to lay 
down their arms, if they did not wish to make Great 
Britain their cnemy. At this period the French party 

had become sanguine of success, in consequence of the 

arrival of the Marechal Lannes, at Lecco and Otranto, 

on the opposite coast of Italy, with seven thousand men. 

But although the French had thus been more readily ex- 

cited to tumult, I knew that there was little danger to be 

apprehended from the forces under the command of the 

marechal, in consequence of his total want of shipping, 

and of the impossibility, if he had, of transporting the 

troops in the face of the maritime force belonging to 

Great Britain constantly cruising in those seas. 

In the mean time, I saw that my cue should lead me 

to the adoption of soft and pacific measures, As soon as 

I had quitted the contending parties for the moment, I 

begged to have a conference on the following morning 

with the heads of the party opposed to the English inte. 

rests. I pointed out to them the personal danger they 

must individually incur by persisting in their opposition - 
to a power which, they could not fail to perccive, was 

predominant in the seas by which they were surrounded; 

I reminded them how long it was since any Freneh ship 

had entered their harbours, and suggested, by way of 
contrast, the frequent visits they received from the Eng- 

lish cruisers, Many of the persons to whom I addressed 

myself, enjoyed, what in England we are accustomed to 

call a considerable stake in the country. This was of 
course a tender point, which I pressed no farther than 

prudence seemed to dictate; contenting myself with a 

hint that their neutrality for a little while would ensure 

the safety of their property ; whereas, if they persjsted in 

opposing my proceedings, I professed that I could not 

answer for the consequences, 








me at once to abandon the undertaking, and to incur no 
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After I had in some measure prepared the minds of 
those at the head of the French party for quietness and 
concession, I proceeded to publish Lord Nelson’s pro- 
elamation; and caused it to be otherwise made known to 
the inhabitants in general, that I was authorised by the 
commander-in-chief to require them to make their elec- 
tion of the French or the English interests without delay, 
as it was necessary for me to make an immediate report 
of the result of their deliberations to my superior in 
command. Having thus caught the tide of popular opi- 
nion at the proper crisis, I thought it best to assume 
that they had decided in my favour, and immediately 
hoisted the British colours. From that period they were 
never pulled down until the conclusion of the short peace 
in 1802, when the government thought fit to restore the 
power to the native authorities. 

My next object was to place myself at the head of the 
forces already in some degree organised in the island. 
They consisted of two corps, the one Albanians, the 
other being natives of Italy. The Italian corps was di- 
vided into two battalions, and the Albanians amounted 
in number to, about 2000 men. The Albanians were in 
all respects as irregular as it is easy to conceive, in dis- 
cipline, dress, accoutrements and pay. In general, the 
men were hired by their officers according to their indi- 
vidual merits. ‘The ensign by which they distinguished 
themselves was somewhat remarkable, bearing on the 
one side the cross, and on the cther the crescent, to 
indicate a sort of neutrality in their religious opinions. 
I asked with some expression of surprise, for the cause 
of these contradictory emblems, when I was informed 
by onc of their chiefs, that, coming as they did from tho 
mountainous regions of Thessaly and Macedonia, they 
were not deeply versed on the mysteries of either faith, 
but were disposed to conciliate the good will of their 
neighbours on both sides, by this extraordinary combi- 
nation of symbols. 

The men, being mountaineers, were naturally hardy, 
and I succeeded in a short time in making excellent sol- 
diers of them; nor had I much difficulty in prevailing 
on their captains to subscribe to the political creed which 
I proposed for their adoption. Heretofore, they had been 
nominally in the pay of the presidency of the island ; 
and being mercenary troops, in every sense of the word, 
1 suggested to them, that by placing themselves under 
my command, they would have.a better paymaster in the 
king of Great Britain, than in the presidency they had 
hitherto served. Our bargain was concluded according 
to the manner of the country by the Albanian chiefs 
kissing the cross formed by my two thumbs, which wes 
considered as an oath of fealty to me, as well as of alle- 
giance to the king my master. 

My next attention was directed to the arrangement of 
the government of the island. Hitherto the supreme 
power had been vested in a self-elected body called a 
presidency, consisting of five of the nobles, or principal 
landed proprietors. That I might not be too abrupt in 
divesting these individuals of their supremacy, I resolved 
to keep up the form on which I had found the govern- 
ment established. All that I proposed to do, was to in- 
crease the number of the board, and by calling in, for 
this purpose, a certain proportion of individuals from the 
other classes of the inhabitants, to create some of those 
salutary checks which, in the science of government, are 
found to balance contending interests and neutralise the 
influence of arbitrary power. To the five nobles who had 
already been exercising the functions of government I 
added four individuals from the commercial classes, and 
two of the principal agriculturists. 

The novelty of this measure was agreeable to them at 
first, from the resemblance which they fancied it to bear 
to the British constitution. The similarity, indeed, was 
not particularly striking to any one acquainted with the 
subject; as, in the first instance, 1 had individually ex- 
ercised the sole power of nomination. But at this period 
it would have been irnpossible, from the intestine dissen- 
sions by which the island was divided, to have arranged 

-any form of government, consisting cxclusively of the 
inhabitants themselves, which could have exercised its 
functions in tranquillity. 

In the mean time, till a better temper among the 
people, and more peaceful times should arise, I resolved 
to employ this new-formed presidency as an instrument 
in my hands fer reconciling the inhabitants to the British 
sway. 

I now explained to them that the arrangement I had 
made was only to be considered as temporary in its na- 
ture, and that the English were not disposed’ to inter- 
fere in the constitution of any permanent government 
they might afterwards think proper to adopt. The im- 


part in effecting such an adjustment as might keep the 
machine in motion until the impending causes of de- 
rangement had time to subside. In the midst of war and 
contusion, | could not, even if so disposed, have safely 
appealed to the public voice, to determine by whom, or 
by how many they chose to be governed. Besides, I 
have never indulged in any deep veneration for the 
boasted majesty of the people ;—to me, the voice of the 
multitude is any thing but oracular, and among the 
Greeks, at least, Iam well assured that the vox populi 
is not the vox Dei. 

The administration of the government which had thus 
been arranged was the next object of my care. For the 
sake of all parties, it was necessary that the public should 
feel that the reins of anthority were now to be held with 
a hand at once firm and vigorous; above all, it was 
necessary that the people should be impressed with a 
proper sense of the strict impartiality, and even severe 
Justice, which was henceforth to be expected under the 
auspices of Great Britain. 

To this end, an excellent upportunity was presented 
to me, in the person of a notorious violater of every prin- 
ciple of the social compact, who had hitherto been sereen- 
ed from justice by his rank and fortune. His name was 
the Count Calamara, a man possessed of revenues equal, 
perhaps, to 3000/. a year,a sum of great comparative 
amount in a country like that where his property was 
situated. His hands were so polluted with crime, that 
he had committed not less than seventcen assassina- 
tions—crimes by far too common among the Grecks, 
and which required to be checked by-some striking ex- 
ample. - One of Calamara’s victims was his own brother- 
in-law, and assassination was not the only offence with 
which he was chargeable. His influence, however, with 
the former presidency had been such as to protect his 
conduct from scrutiny or challenge; and this circum- 
stance affords but one instance of the many perversions 
of justice which that self-elected body had displayed. 

At the: time of my arrival, the prisons of Zante were 
crowded with persons, whose only offences, so far as I 
could ascertain, consisted in their being personally disa- 
greeable te some of the members of the presidency. It 
was therefore one of the first acts of my reformed go- 
vernment, to effect a general jail delivery of this nume- 
rous class of prisoners. 

My next object was tolay my hand onthe great cul- 
prit Calamara. Finding that I had instituted an enquiry 
into some of his atrocities, he had made a hasty flight 
from the island, and took shelter, as [ was informed, 
with the Pasha of Navarino. In my voyage to Zante, I 
put into the bay, which has since been distinguished as 
the scene of the destruction of the Turkish fleet, for the 
purpose of obtaining supplies; and having waited on the 
Turkish commander, I had an opportunity of judging of 
the capabilities of the place for defence. At that time it 
was very indifferently fortified and worse provided with 
guns, so that I was induced to make some observation 
to the Pasha on the subject, and to express my surprise 
that the supreme commander of the Turkish force in the 
Morea did not supply him more liberally with the means 
of defence. This conversation with the Pasha was re- 
called to my attention when J afterwards Icarned that 
Calamara had gone to him to evade the investigation 
which I had begun to institute into his conduct. 

At Zante there happened to be a store of supernume- 
rary guns, some of them honeycombed, indeed, and not 
very scrviceable, which had formerly belonged to the 
Venitian government; and it immediately occurred to 
me to offer these to the Pasha as the price of Calamara’s 
surrender. I therefore wrote to him to say, that I could 
supply him with the means of mounting his fortifiea- 
tions; and, with some expression of good-will, I begged 
his acceptance of a present of the necessary guns. I 
then added, in a cursory manner, that I had heard that 
a subject of his Britannic majesty—stretching a point a 
little on the word subject—had taken refuge at Navarino, 
and that, if it was perfectly indifferent to him, I should 
be obliged by his sending the man back to Zante; ob- 
serving that, under similar circumstances, | should be 
ready to render: the like service to him, as one of my 
nearest neighbours, and the subject of a power in strict 
alliance with my royal master. 

After the indispensable preliminaries of an interchange 
of presents, the pasha sending me a ‘Turkish pipe, and I 
returning him a pair of pistols, the infamous Calamara 
was at length put into my hands. During the time this 
occupied, I had an opportunity of considering what 
should be done with the criminal: whether it would be 
advisable to keep him in prison until I should be able to 
communicate with the commandcr-in-chief, or whether it 





mediate emergency required some promptitude on my 


would not be better, for the sake of impressing the na- 


sideney, and communicated my sentiments on the subject, 


tives with a deeper sense of the British character, to exe 
cute justice on-so notorions an offender with the least 
possible delay. I had already observed several strikin 
instances of the unsteadiness and versatility of the Greek 
character, and while I could not help feeling that the 
would prove a very difficult people to govern, I became 
more and more persuaded that the prompt execution of 
Calamara would have the best effect ; not merely in de. 
terring others from the commission of similar offence, 
but in inspiring the people at large with a certain de. 
gree of awe and respect for the newly constituted govern. 
ment. 

Having arrived at this resolution, I assembled the pre, 


Their €oncurrence was ready and unanimous. The 
criminal was immediately sent for from the vessel which 
had brought him to Zante, and he was instantly shot in 
front of the main guard of the garrison. The death of 
the assassin was not however sufficient, as I conceived 
to mect the ends of justice or expediency in a case like 
that of Calamara. ‘The Grecks are deeply impressed 
with the sentiment that the burial of the dead is ay 
honourable and indispensable ceremony. When the 
friends of Calamara came to me after his exccution ty 
ask his body for interment, the request was positively 
refused, and it was suffered to lie where it fell, on 
flat stones of the marketplace, opposite to the gy 
house, for two or three days, with nothing but a shee 
a covering. This circumstance alone, from its nove 
as well as from its connéetion with a popular prejudice 
had a better effect on the pul mind than twenty exety, 
mal had thus been disposed 


tions. After this great enim 
a report of the whole pro. 
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of, I made, as was my duty 
ceedings to the commander-in-chief, and I had afterwards 
the satisfaction of recciving his lordship’s approbation of 
what had been done. é 

Although | was not under any immediate apprehen. 
hension of a descent upon the island from the coastof 
Italy, yet I had reason to believe that the French con. 
mandcr still mantained a correspondence with individuals 
of note and influence at Zante and Corfu, the two prin. 
cipal islands. It was necessary, therefore, to keep a 
watchful eye over those who were known to be favourabk 
to the French interests, among whom there were sever | 
of high rank in the priesthood. It soon became known | 
to me that little projects and cabals were constantly 
forming, and that at Zante the pope or padre, as the chief | 
ecclesiastic of a district or diocess was called, had mak 
himself very busy in fomenting the elements of distur. 
bance and rebellion. It is the custom for the nobility 
and principal inhabitants to kiss the hand of the padrem 
coming out of church. 

The person whom I suspected of maintaining a seen 
correspondence with the other side of the Adriatic, was 
a fat old man of rather a venerable aspect. I was o 
course regular in my public devotions, and did not omit 
the observance of any ceremony which was consistent 
with the station in which I was placed at the head of the F 
government. I was unwilling to lay my hand on the | 
principal clergyman of the island, as it would necessarily 
create a certain stir, which it was very desirable to 
avoid. I felt that prompt justice might savour too much 
of mere military virtue, and I became somewhat jealous 
of my own habits as a soldier. I therefore resolved to 
procecd in this matter with. such a mixture of caution, |” 
quietness, and firmness, as would at once satisfy the | 
clerical correspondents of the Marcchal Lannes, that I 
was neither to be deceived nor trifled with. j 

Accordingly, in coming out of the principal chureh,! 
walked up to the padre and kissed his hand with ile 
usual ceremony ; but in place of passing on, as the cus 
tom was, I retained my hold of his hand, and stood for: 
few seconds without making any observation. At thisle F 
seemed not a little perplexed and surpriscd. I then said, F 
that I had seen ™ st letter to the French marcchal, aml | 
that he must be aware it was impossible for me to over 
look such a daring instance of hostility to the existing 
government. I added, that his ecclesiastical rank would 
have no influence whatever in the consideration of bis 
case, and that if he should presume to continue such 
correspondence, I would have him hanged on the instat 
like any ordinary malefactor. ‘The threat was happily F 
sufficient to deter this zealous plotter from procceding F 
with his projects in favour of the French, so that I hal f 
the satisfaction of crushing his dangcrous designs whil F 
yet in embryo, or at least before they had attained to avy F 
thing like maturity. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ress of the author’s commission in the lonian Isles—-The Island 

of Corfu—Popular commotion—A singular cha: acter—Handsome 
entertainment—Turkish customs—T he Capize Baché—The Turk- 
igh bow—Character of the Greeks—!'emale society—Venitian 
and Turkish manriied ladies—Seminaries of learning—Amusing 
anecdote—Marriage ceremonies—Baptismal rites—Receive fresh 
instructions—A pprobation of the commander in chief—General 

Pigott—Tropical fruits—Climate—W ine—Game--F lights of birds 

—Peculiarities of the Seven Islands—A tale of jealousy—Turkey 

in Europe—General Lauriston—Ferocity of the mountaincers— 

The Suliotes—Anecdotes—Insubordination—Methods of disci- 

pline and reform. : 

When the government of Zante had in some degree 
been settled, and when external quict had taken place of 
those quarrels and commotions which before my arrival 
had perpetually agitated the public mind, I thought that 
it was time for me to direct my attention to some of the 
other islands. I proceeded, therefore, to Corfu, the largest 
and most opulent of the seven, and took similar measures 
for settling the government with those which had suc- 
ceeded so satisfactorily at Zante, with this difference, 
that I resolved on vesting the supreme authority of Corfu 
in the person of a single individual, and forthwith named 
the Prince 'Theodochi as president. 

Soon after my arrival at this island, an incident occur- 


red which gave me a great deal of trouble. Three 


rin the roadstead, and 
y permitted a number 
other sailors, they had 
become riotous and un- 
the islanders, and_per- 
haps the no less habi Mination of the Turks, 
brought them readily into COflision, and made any ordi- 
nary incident a serious cause of quarrel. 

The Turks were accused. by the islanders of insulting 
their women. Blood was in consequence drawn, a general 
engagement ensued, and y-three of the Turkish 
sailors were left dead in street. The canjars and 
ataghans of the Turks were of course not unemployed 
in the fray. A great number of Greeks were killed, but 
the number was not ascertained. There happened at the 
time to be a Turkish officer resident at Corfu, superior 
in rank to the commanders of the frigates. He was 
called a Capize Baché, from the nature of his office, which 
was to supcrintend the execution of great state crimi- 
nals; a situation which in the service of the sublime porte 
infers the highest degree of trust and confidence. I 
waited on this extraordinary man, who was confined 
by lameness to his apartment, and remonstrated with him 
on the license which had been given to the Turkish sailors 
to come in such numbers ashore. The old man swore by 
Mahomet that his Turks were not to blame. How, he 
said, was it possible to avoid a brawl, when at every 
corner there was a wine-house, and the women were to 
be seen walking about the streets with their bosoms ex- 
posed to view. My immediate object was to prevent a 
repetition of the scene of slaughter. I pacified him with 
an assurance that the police of the town would be better 
attended to in future, and I prevailed on him to give the 
geal orders for the immediate sailing of the Turkish 
ships. 

It was suspected that the Capize Baché had been sent 
to Corfu for the purpose of watching the movements of 
the celebrated Ali Pasha, whose residence on the main- 
land was not far distant. Whatever was his errand, he 
lived while at Corfu in considerable state. After the dis- 
turbance created by the Turkish sailors had in some de- 
gtee subsided, I went repeatedly to visit him, knowing he 
was not likely to exercise his official functions on my per- 
son, and found him to be a man of general knowledge 
and information superior to most of the Turks whom 
Thad then known. 

At the commencement of our acquaintanee, he gave 
me a very handsome entertainme The number of the 
party was exactly twenty-four ; five or six of them being 

nglish officers in attendance om me. Three different 
tables were set out, each of them raised about a foot from 
the floor. The usual number of eight persons was allot- 
ted to each table, and cushions were placed for them to 
siton. The dinner was served in true Turkish style ; 
knives, forks, or spoons, formed no part of the arrange- 
ments of the table ; and I remember that a Turkish Molla 
Who sat next to me was so obliging as to tear a piece of 
Toasted meat for me with his fingers, having observed, I 
Suppose, some indications of awkwardness in my manner 
of handling the viands. 

I should have mentioned, that in the room adjoining to 
that in which we were to dine, and just before sitting 
down to table, a great number of servants attended us, 
each carrying a wash-hand basin of silver, a napkin, 
and a piece of Jerusalem soap. The basin is covered 


kish frigates had cast a: 
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With a grating, and the servant pours water on your 


hands from a ewer, the usual mannner of performing 
this ordinary kind of ablution. The same ceremony 
was repeated after dinner, As soon as we were seated at 
table, the chief cook made his appearance very splendid- 
ly attired. He was followed by three servants, carrying 
three dishes composed of the same meats, one for each 
table. This first dish, I observed, was the roast. It was 
followed by others, tv the number of forty or fifty ; one 
being always removed as its successor was brought in, 
and the master-cook regularly assisting in placing them 
on the table. 

At a Turkish feast, the first and last dishes are always 
the same; the first being the roast, and the last the pilau, 
which consists of boiled rice and fowls. Thus the pilau 
becomes the signal that dinner is concluded. While we 
were yet at table, the Capize Baché addressing himself 
to me, in very good Italian, observed, that he knew we 
must dine badly without our usual accompaniment of 
fermented liquors. He added, that he had them of every 
kind in the house, and that if we were so disposed, they 
were very much at our service. I consulted my English 
friends on the subject, but they agrecd with me in de- 
clining the obliging offer. We knew that his own 
liberality was sufficient to sanction such an infringement 
of the law of Mahomet, but we also knew that his giving 
countenance to the use of wine at his table, might be 
liable to misconstruction in the eyes of his numerous 
domestics, of whom there were not less than a hundred 
in constant attendance upon us. 

When we had repeated our ablutions after dinner, we 
were presented in a scparate apartment with pipes and 
coffee. After a certain interval, the Christian part of the 
company were requested to remain by themselves, while 
the Turks retired to another apartment of the suite to 
perform their evening devotions. ‘The room allotted for 
this purpose was matted all over, and we could see the 
Turks kneeling down, with their faces directed towards 
Mecca, while they repeated the words of the prayer of 
Assera. They then returned to us, when we continued 
our smoking and our coffce until the period arrived for 
our retiring for the night. 

Next morning I received a present from the Capize 
Baché of several baskets, containing various kinds of 
wine, accompanied by a polite message that it was in- 
tended to make up for our privations of yesterday. I 
answered, that we had suffered no privation; but of course 
I accepted the present, and sent an cquivalent in return. 

I had afterwards opportunities of conversing with the 
Capize Baché on a varicty of subjects, and found him 
very well instructed, not merely on ordinary topics, but 
in several of the exact sciences. He was also an excel- 
lent linguist; but this was rendered necessary by the 
nature of his duties, which required that he should be 
able to communicate in almost every language spoken by 
the subjects of the Porte. With all these advantages he 
was far from being free from prejudice. In speaking of 
arms, for instance, he contended for the superiority of 
the bow and arrow to the musket, and adduced a variety 
of arguments in support of his idea. 

Above all he urged its lightness, and when I suggest- 
ed the greater range of the musket, he said that that was 
a reason which could only weigh with a coward. He 
was so lame that he could not leave the divan on which 
he sat without pain and difficulty ; but in his zeal to con- 
vince me of my error, he called for his bow, and with it 
shot an arrow through the long range of apartments, 
desiring me to go and see if I thought it would have 
gone through a man’s body. On my return I was forced 
to admit that in his hands it was a very powerful missile, 
as the arrow had entered a door with such force that I 
could not extract it. The Turkish bow is about three 
feet long ; its material is not of wood, but is a composi- 
tion of sinews and other elastic substances curiously com- 
bined together. Before it is bent, the horns are turned 
outwards, in the direction opposite to that in which the 
bow is to be used, and in consequence of this inversion 
of the arc, its spring, of course, is just so much the 
greater. I was curious to see his manner of bending 
the instrument, for such was its apparent intractability, 
that I was persuaded an untaught Hercules could not 
have adjusted the string to its place. The bow was put 
across his shoulders, with the string before him: he then 
brought up his knees in such a position as to be embraced 
by the string, and, pressing them forward, employed 
them as a lever, the most powerful perhaps which the 
human body furnishes, so as to force the bow to bend to 
the string. Even in this manner it seemed to require a 
great exertion to adjust it; but at length, by a sudden 
jerk, the string came chuck into its place. 

If I were called upon to give an opinion of the charac- 
ter of the Greeks in general, I should say that they are 








vain, petulant, and witty; civil and fawning, hospitable, 
irreligious, and sanguinary. Such, in so many words, is 
the result of a pretty close observation of them for a good 
many years ; and I belicve that it is in some measure con- 
firmed by the writings of their oldest and greatest poet, 
as well as in the biographical productions of one who 
cannot be considered as Icss than the friend of their 
country. If Homer and Plutarch have acknowledged 
some dark shades in the Greek character, I shall not be 
thought less just, or less friendly in my observations, 
because | have not been able to close my cyes to some 
gricvous faults in the manners and habits of a people 
with whom our earliest ideas of taste in the fine arts and 
gallantry in the field are so intimately associated. With 
all their faults they are a very agrccable people to live 
with, they are always rcady to oblige, and in their enter- 
tainments they affect a great deal of show and splen- 
dour. The lower classes of the rural population affect, 
and perhaps sometimes feel, a strong attachment to their 
superiors, and they are uniformly profuse in their profes- 
sions of gratitude for any favour which may be done to 
them. 

The manners of the female population of the Seven 
Islands are a singular compound of the Venitian and the 
Turkish; married ladies allow themselves to be some- 
times scen by the male visiters of their husbands, but 
that part of the mansion which is appropriated to the 
women of the family is never seen by strangers. Ladies 
of the better ranks are, I believe, in general exemplary 
in their attention to the domestic virtues; they govern 
their families with great care, and seldom or never change 
their servants. The children, as soon as they complete 
their seventh year, are sent for their education to public 
seminaries of learning, and the girls, when they return, 
are never seen by any but their own sex until the day 
of their marriage. A widow generally retires to a con- 
vent, where she enjoys the utmost frecdom as to her 
mode of life, going out and returning as often as she will, 
and at all times enjoying the various society of the con- 
vent itself. The state of a widow is thus comparatively 
a very enviable condition among the Greek ladies. 

As in some other countries, the Greek women are 
marricd at a very early age, and it seldom happens that 
the bride is seen by the bridegroom until they mect for 
the performance of the marriage ceremony. This per- 
haps would be best illustrated by one of the numerous 
instances which I had an opportunity of witnessing. A 
gentleman of some fortune had determined to marry, and 
having heard through the usual channel of some married 
female friend, that a young lady, with whose family he 
was disposed to connect himself, possessed the qualities 
which he thought desirable in a wife, such as, that she 
was handsome, well bred, and of a good temper, he made 
his proposals in form to the parents. When the nccessu- 
ry negotiations were completed, it only remained to fix 
the day and to invite the company to the wedding. 

When we were all assembled in expectation of the ap- 
pearance of the bride, and had waited for her with some 
degree of impatience, the bridegroom arrived in great 
haste, on the supposition that he had been too late; and 
never having scen the lady, he walked directly up to the 
head of the apartment, where two ladies, one of them a 
young married woman, were seated ; and supposing, from 
her situation near to one of his own relatives, that she had 
been the bride, he approached her with great empresse- 
ment, and deposited the marriage presents in her lap. 

To this great mortification, as she was very a handsome 
young woman, she returned them to him, observing, that 
she was not the happy person. At this intimation he 
seemed a good deal startled, but the bride being just then 
announced, all eyes were turned upon her as she walked 
up with great dignity to the head of the apartment. As 
soon as she was seated, the bridegroom went up to her, 
and taking off her veil, put the presents into her lap, as 
the ceremony required. Unfortunately, the countenance 
was quite a contrast to the other, it seemed to be the 
plainest 1 had ever scen. Never, perhaps, was a man 
more completely taken by surprise; it was clear that, as 
to her face at least, he had been grossly deceived, and ho 
gave expression to his feelings @ la Grec, without any at- 
tempt at disguising them, walking about the room in a 
state of the greatest perturbation, and never even ap- 
proaching the bride, who was thus left in a predicament 
not less awkward than his. The ceremony proceeded, 
notwithstanding. I do not pretend to remember the de. 
tails, but it was followed by music, dancing, and supper. 

The ceremony of baptism, like that of marriage, is at- 
tended with a great variety of forms, some of which I 
have reason to remember, from an incident which oc- 
curred at a christening at which I had been asked to of- 
ficiate as godfather. In the middle of the room where 
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the ceremony was to be performed, there was placed a 
basin of water of very large dimensions, round which 
the company, led by the priest, walked seven times in 
procession, chanting hymns all the while, ind stopping 
at each round to hear a short prayer and to drink hip- 
pocras, er other liquor peculiar to the ceremony, the 
name of which I forget. 

All this time the child was lying as naked as it was 
born, in a napkin, two ends of which were tied round 
my waist, and the other two it was necessary to support 
with my hands. At the seventh round, a long prayer 
was said by the priest or bishop who officiated. He then 
took the child from me and immersed it three times in 
the font, keeping its head so long under water that I 
thought it in danger of drowning. Replacing it in the 
napkin, he made sundry genuflections, and concluded the 


ceremony with another long prayer; when the nurse, to| they come from a country where gold is produced, as I 


~my great relief, took the child from me, as, in the course of 
its entrance into the pale of the church, it had complete- 


ly ruined a very handsome uniform which I wore on the} sticking to their feet, which were sometimes pellucid and 
To this annoyance was added a civil sugges-| generally glittering. 


occasion. 
tion that my sponsorial duties included a gratuity to the 


nurse, and a present to the priest and his assistants, cor-| tained that the result produced a considerable proportion 
responding, I suppose, to the sense I might entertain|of gold. Birds of passage probably drink immediately 


either of his dignity or my own. 


The Greeks seem to entertain a sort of instinctive hor-| particles were probably brought down by some stream 
ror of the ordinary emblems of mortality. They cannot| which must have passed through a country impregnated 
bear to look npon a corpse, and their funerals are not at-| with the metal which is the object of such universal pur- 
tendcd by relatives or friends. Under every church there} suit. This pigeon shooting is only to be had on the coast 
is a great vault for the reception of dead bodies, and the] of the islands. The sportsman gets out of his hut soon 
opening to it, after every funeral, is covered up as closely] after day-break, and if so disposed, he may have constant 
as possible, the interstices between the stoncs being filled] work for the whole forenoon. 


up with geesh, a sort of lime of the finest quality, and 


forming a cement like wax, well suited to the purpose.| Mediterranean, have their houses near the coast strongly 
Before the interment, the body is laid out upon a bier, fortified, very much like those ancient habitations of the 
over which the priest in attendance continues to sing} Scottish gentry called Peels, of which so many remains 
psalms and to pray until midnight, when it is carried by|are still to be seen. 
the attendants to the opening of this frightful charnel-| people of all ranks, residing near the coast, from the fear 
house, and thrown among the general mass of mor-| Which is entertained of the Barbary corsairs. When I 
was at one time in Sardinia, I remember two hundred 

After the commander-in-chief had gone to Egypt, I had] people being carried off from a small island on the coast 
seldom an opportunity of communicating with him, or|in a single night. 


tality. 


of receiving fresh instructions, but I had ultimately the 


satisfaction to learn, that all that I had done in the go-| to my satisfaction, I made a progress to all the other 
vernment of the islands was strictly in consonance with] islands, but with them had comparatively little trouble. 


his own views, and met with his entire approbation. I 


was enabled also to make these islands of use to his| Asia Minor, and the intervening channel is so shallow 
majesty’s other possessions in the Mediterranean. Malta| in this tideless sea, that the inhabitants had frequently 
in particular stood in great want of fire-wood, a fact communicated their alarm, lest they should be attacked 
which was communicated to me by General Pigott, the} by the unruly population of the adjacent continent, 
overnor. I lost no time in supplying his wants, and] through the caprice of their extraordinary chief Ali Pa- 
Besides many loads of fire-wood, I sent a considerable sha. i : 
quantity of another species of fuel which was probably | protection of the strait, which was still capable of repair, 
It was no other than the stones, or bones,| and the people were very desirous that 1 should come to 
as they are called, of the olive, afier the expression of the] see it, in the hope that | might be induced to make it fit 
oi]. It is a favourite kind of fuel, and for various culi-| for the reception of a garrison. 
nary purposes it is greatly preferable to fire-wood, or even| Maura is singularly situated, the half of it being built on 
piles, so as to admit of the water flowing under the houses. 

Currants are the staple of Zante, as oil is of Corfu.| In the neighbourhood is the rock from which Sappho took 


These two are the principal of the seven islands, and| her celebrated leap. 


new to him. 


to charcoal. 


the difference of climate between them is very remarka- 


ble. That of Zante is so mild as to produce all the tro-| on the following little tale, which was told me by a lady 
at the table of a family of the first note in the island of 


while at Corfu not one of them can be raised. This is|Santa Maura. The conversation having turned on jea- 


pical fruits, such as oranges, lemons, figs, and banyans, 


said, and 1 believe it, to arise from the vicinity of Corfu]! 


to the high and cold mountains of Thessaly and Albania.| an unwarrantable attachment for a cousin of his own, and 
Wine is made in Zante of good quality, and in very con-| that his wife, on discovering it, had invited the lady to 
siderable quantities, but none whatever is produced in| pay her a visit. My fair informant thus ended her state- 


Corfu. Corinth gives its name to the great staple of} ment, ‘* We poisoned her, and afterwards we were very 
happy.”—“ Era envelenato e doppo a stato molto fe- 


Zante, from its being the place which first exported the 
small grape which we cail the currant. 1 
The mildness of the climate is exemplified in rather a 


peculiar manner, by the contrivance which has been| part of the continent, which is called Turkey in Europe. 
adopted for the detection of depredation on the fruit in] The towns in general may be said to consist of inde- 
the process of drying. The currants are laid out in large] pendent communities, as they are all strongly fortified, 
quantities, exposed to the influence of the sun, and acloth]and did not acknowledge subjection to Ali Pasha, of 
is laid over them, out of which the name of the proprietor] whose power they were very Jealous. 


has previously been cut in large and legible characters.| t 


The name is then dusted over with flour, so as to leave] and as I had instructions to look a 
it imprinted on the currants when the cloth is withdrawn,| my duty to supply them, as they would be a thorn in his 
and I hold it to be complimentary to the morals of the} side, and might probably find him employment in his 
people, when such a trifling precaution is considered aj own territories. 


sufficient safeguard for so much valuable property. The 


stalks are carefully picked off before the currants are| country, from the Bocca de Catera to the upper parts of 
the Adriatic, has great natural capabilities for defence ;— 


cess of drying that they reccive the sundy particles which] the surface is so mountainous and unequal, as to make 


give so much trouble to our cooks. it I ! i 
The Seven Islands are not by any means plentifully| liotes had long sustained themselves against Ali Pasha, 
and with the assistance which I was abie to render them, 


man is the smal] Barbary pigeon, which arrives in incre-] joined to their great natural advantages, they were able 
dible numbers at a certain period of the summer. Birds] to put all his power at defiance. 


packed up for exportation, and it is probably in the pro- 


supplied with game. The chief enjoyment for the sports- 





of passage, in general, are supposed to take their flight 
and to arrive in the first and last instance in a vertical 
direction, darting right up into the air, and descending 
from it so as to afford no definite indication of the place 
from whence they have come, or whither they are bound. 
The flights of pigeons which make their periodical ap- 
pearance on the Ionian islands, arrive with a rushing 
noise like a, rocket, and the sportsmen, at the time when 
they are expected, conceal themselves in huts until their 
actual arrival. 

As soon as the cloud makes its appearance, the sports- 
men get out and fire away at the general mass, killing 
such numbers that they cannot be counted. They are 
supposed to come from the African coast, and if so, their 
flight must be amazingly rapid, as they arrive in excel- 
lent condition and very fat. It is certain, at least, that 


had an opportunity of proving by personal observation. 
[ remarked that numbers of them had particles of sand 


I had some of this sand collected, 
spread upon paper and carefully analysed, when I ascer- 


before setting out on their migration, and the aureous 


The Greek islands and indeed all the islands in the 


These fortified houses are used by 


When the affairs of Zante and Corfu had been settled 


Santa Maura is situated so very near to the coast of 


In former times, a castle had been built for the 


The town of Santa 


I leave the reader to generalise and moralise if he will 


ousy, I was told that the master of the house had formed 


ice!” 
I had several times occasion to visit the coast of that 


The bravest of; 


hem, the Souliotes, came to me begging for _prasteg 
er Ali, I thought it 


Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia, indeed the whole 


impossible to transport any kind of artillery. The Sou- 


When the French General Lauriston, who, by the wa 
was grandson to the celebrated Law, of Lauriston, whe 
imagined the famous South Sea bubble, and the Miss. 
sippi scheme, made a descent on this coast, he found the 
same difficulty with others in transporting his can 
and was ultimately obliged to abandon the attempt, Gp, 
neral Lauriston is well known as an excellent officer but 
he was also a good and kind-hearted man, at all tines 
anxious to serve the English, and still more the Scot, 
When afterwards a prisoner of war in France, I applied 
through him for leave to be exchanged. I have reason ty 
believe that he did what he could to forward an object 
in which I had so deep an interest, but his efforts were 
finally unsuccessful, in consequence, as he explained tg 
me, of my education, and services as an engineer ; g 
species of force which Bonaparte did not suffer to be ex. 
changed, from the supposed superiority of the French 
engineers in numbers, as compared with the English. 

The inhabitants of these mountainous regions are in 
general of a ‘fierce and violent disposition, but quarrel. 
some and disunited among themselves. If they were 
somewhat more civilised, the strength of their country 
is such as to place them far above the need of being sub- 
servient to strangers. The principal towns are situated 
on the coast, and the character of their population. ig 
much more gentle and pacific in its nature. Ragusp, 
for instance, which was formerly an independent repd 
lic, but is now absorbed 4 ‘Austrian dominions, a 
though in apparent a the. Montenegrians, g 
Black Mvuuntein people nity, ismot accustomed 
to repose much confiden good faith of its neigh. 
bours. The ‘market-pla re the towns-people and 
the Montenegrians meet for the purposes of traffic, is 
situated outside the walls, so as to be commanded by the 
guns of the two bastions, which overlook the esplanade, 
and the distrust of the people of Ragusa is such, that the 
will not permit their Black Mountain friends to coal 
“0 covered way with the ga@pds which they bring for 
sale. 

I had a corps of these Montenegrians, and another of 
Souliotes, whom I found, with proper management, to 
make very good and trust-worthy soldiers. They must 
not be confounded, however, with soldiers in the sense 
which we are accustomed to apply to the term, that is, 
with men who have relinquished all pretensions to will, 
and who are considered the more valuable, in proportion 
as they approach in resemblance to a piece of mere me. 
chanism. The Montenegrian soldier is a man with arms 
in his hands, who submits to the orders of his superior, 
not because he feels himself bound to do it, but because 
he is so inclined. Coercion must not even be attempted 
with them, and the infliction of corporal punishment on 
the meanest of the race would be speedily followed with 
the most signal and unhesitating vengeance. Jt may per- 
haps have been discovered, in the course of these pages, 
that my temper has always savoured of warmth and im- 
petuosity, which, joined to my long service in the ligh 
troops, made the command of these daring and uncu 
vated mountaineers more easy to me than it night have 
been to a better soldier, or a wiser man. 

Such was my confidence in them, that I had constantly 
three or four of my mountaineers in immediate attend- 
ance on me as a personal guard, and I am persuaded 
that their strong sense of duty, joined to their rude and 
resolute disposition, would have induced them to go to 
death in my defence. They had a virtue very rare among 
soldiers, of the strictest sobriety, and indeed they are the 
only troops 1 ever served with who never drank. As to 









indication of it, and if they did worship the Deity in 
any form, it must have been ina manner singularly free 
from those ceremonious observances which are so often a 
substitute for true devotion. 

As a farther illustration of the character of these 
mountaineers, and of their superior fidelity and trust- 
worthiness, I may mention what took place on the occa 
sion of a mutiny among my Italians at Zante. I was 
fully persuaded of the necessity of checking the symp- 
toms of insubordination by some act of promptitude 
firmness. The mountaineers and Italians being both on 
parade, I walked up to the ringleader of the mutiny, and 
seizing him by the collar, pushed him suddenly among 
the Albanians, calling out to them at the same time, 
“ Matzata quel birbante,” —“ Put the scoundrel to death.” 


in execution, but perceiving on the instant that no attempt 
was to be made at rescue or revenge, I was spared the 
necessity for the effusion of blood, and afterwards found 
myself in safety to pardon the mutineer, although at the 
moment of my interference the affair had somewhat 0 





a threatening aspect. I was certainly the only individual 








religion, I do not remember to have observed the slightest 





The mountaineers had their arms raised to put the order, 
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<=, 
| the Way, 
ston, Who —— 
° Missi. fF within hearing who understood a word of English, and 
found the [ addressed the mountaineers in Italian, because my im- 
cannon, F mediate object was to make myself intelligible to those 
“ie Ge. who had countenanced the prisoner’s act of insubordina- 
cer, ‘ 
all tin ve fer I retired for the night, and was busily occupied 
1€ Scots, with writing, the Albanian, whose immediate duty -it 
I applied was to be in attendance on my person, walked into my 
reason to apartment with his arms in his hand, and addressing me 
n objet fF with great gravity, beseeched that I should never attempt 
rts were to treat any of his countrymen in the manner I had acted 
ained to to the Italian in the morning. We are not Italians, he 
ineer;4 — said, and are not to be governed by intimidation. He 
0 beex. fF concluded by assuring me that he spoke in this manner 
French for the love he bore me, and from the fear lest on any 
lish, » occasion I should hazard such am attempt upon an Alba- 
S are in nian; and as a testimony of his sincerity, he desired me 
quarrel- fo cross my thumbs, and with great solemifity he came. 
-y were — to kiss this simple symbol of the cross. 
coun At another time, some symptoms of mutiny appeared 
ing sub ff among the Albanians themselves. I have said that they 
situated were paid according to their individual merits, a higher 
ition, ig rate being given to the veteran soldier, and to the stout, 
ap . Tt was understood 


| wellarmed man, than to others. © s 
among them, from some indiscreet observation by one of| 
members of the presi at it was in contempla- 
fon to reduce or to equalii r pay, measures which 
would have been resented as equally an insult and a breach 
of faith by those whom they were likely to affect. I was 
at one time seriously appr Sive that they would have 
risen upon the presidency and plundered the town, but 
by assuring them after their*own fashion that their cus- 
toms would be respected, and that they would be severally 
paid according to the rates for which they had individu- 
ally bargained with their Own captains, I succeeded in 
restoring order and confidence among this peculiarly con- 

stituted body of troops. ~~ 

_ 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Fortification of the island of Zante—A flair of Egypt—Singular vi- 
siters—Spirited conduct—Duke Andrea de Doria—Lord Elgiun— 
Leave the presidency of the islands—A ddress to the president— 
Sail for Cyprus— .\spect of the island—Vernal season—Exces- 
sive drought—Fertility—The Cypriots—Jealous character—Ff- 
fects of arbitrary power—Curious instance—Turkish costume— 
Sail for Latikea in an Arab vessel—Tradition—Wait for a cara 
van to cross the desert—The Arabs—Travellers—Preparations— 
The English consul—The Bashaw-- A firman--A Maronite Chris- 
tian. 

In obedience to the orders originally given me by 
Lord Nelson, I had occupied a great part of my time in 
fortifying the harbour of Zante, and putting it in a defen- 
siblecondition. For this purpose I had constructed a 
fortress, and erected several batteries, one of which was 
situated so as to command the usual and. most convenient 
point in the bay for embarking supplies of wood and water. 
Before the harbour had thus been fortified, and previous to 
the period when the protection of Great Britain had been 
extended to these islands, the bay of Zante was exposed to 
the visits of every passing cruizer, for the purpose of ob- 
taining supplies of wood and water, which were often 
taken without the ceremony of asking leave. 

During the affair in Egypt, two Salletine rovers made 
their appearance in the bay, and sent two officers ashore 
with the rank of Sikh and Reis, to desire that the usual 
supplies might be sent to them. Some suspicion, had 
been excited in my mind as to the quality of my visiters, 

_ and I desired to have an interview with them in the apart- 
ment of the lazaretto constructed for the purposes of oral 
intercourse between persons under quarantine and the 
public at large. I enquired if they had any one on board 
the two ships but their ordinary erews, to which they 
answered in the negative. I then mentioned that I could 
hot spare them the use of boats and water casks from the 
shote, an accommodation which such vessels were ac- 
customed to enforce before the islands had enjoyed the 
Protection of the British flag; but I said that if they 
chose to warp their vessels to the point alluded to, which 
was within point blank distance of my battery of tong 
thirty-twos, their wants might be easily supplied. 
This-arrangement was agreed to, and at an early hour 
on the following morning a person was brought to me 
who had made his escape from one of the rovers during 
the night by dropping overboard and swimming ashore. 
€ proved to be a Frenchman, whose object was to ask 

























the the assistance of the British governor in obtaining the 
nd liberation of forty-five prisoners, chiefly Frenchmen and 
he Italians, whom he described as in close confinement on 
of board the two ships in the harbour. They had been ori- 
ial ginally made prisoners by the English in Egypt, and 


had been re-taken by the rovers in a neutral vessel on 
cir return. They werc naturally apprehensive of be- 





ing either carried into slavery, or at least of being de- 
tained for the sake of extorting from them exorbitant 
ransoms. 

As soon as I heard that the two commanding officers 
had returned to the Lazaretto, | went there to meet them 
with a very strong guard, and renewed my conversation 
with them in such a manner as to leave them in igno- 
rance of the discovery I had made. In the course of the 
previous night I had also taken care that several vessels 
which lay between the rovers and the battery, should be 
hauled astern, so as to be out of the range of the shot. 
I began by telling them, that, as the island was now 
under the protection of Great Britain, they could not 
have the supplies without paying for them. This pro- 
duced some altercation, on which they proposed to re- 
turn to their ships, but I observed that, before that could 
be permitted, I had another matter to settle with them. 
I! then made them aware that I was well acquainted with 
all their proceedings; and as the prisoners on board be- 
longed to the English, I insisted that they should be 
instantly restored to me. 

They persisted, however, in denying the fact, and I 
then carried them into the battery to which their vessels, 
now warped into the watering-place, were exposed, and 
showed them the furnaces and the red-hot shot in readi- 
ness for action. They were of course immediately sen- 
sible of the nature of their situation; and seeing the 
sort of person they had to deal with, they made a virtue 
of necessity, and consented to set their prisoners at liberty. 
A strong-built British frigate might perhaps have safely 
disregarded such a threat as I held out to the rovers, but 
they were perfectly aware that their slender and fragile 
barks would have been speedily annihilated by the red- 
hot shot. 

I had thus the satisfaction of receiving on shore, and 
providing for the wants of some forty-five individuals of 
the French army, several of them being gentlemen of 
very considerable rank. Among their number was the 
Duke Andrea de Doria, a Neapolitan nobleman of high 
character and distinguished descent. The fear of infec- 
tion induced me to leave the baggage of the liberated 
captives by way of douceur to the Turks, so that on 
their coming ashore they found themselves in want of 
every thing; but [ took care that they should be liberally 
provided with all that they required, and the Duke de 
Doria, on behalf of himself and his fellow-captives, gave 
me a draft for the amount on the Marechal Lannes, then 
commanding on the opposite coast, which was afterwards 
duly honoured. 

Before leaving the island, the gentlemen whose libe- 
ration I had thus been the means of achieving, were 
pleased to present me with an address, in which they 
spoke in very flattering terms of the service | had been 
able to render them; and I have reason to believe that 
it was in consequence of the opportunity which I took, 
when afterwards a prisoner of war, of causing this ad- 
dress to be brought under the notice of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, that | received so many marks of attention from 
several members of the imperial government. 

The fortifications of which I have spoken were not 
completed for less than 30,000/.; but here, as in every 
instance where I have had occasion to superintend the 
expenditure of public money, | made it a rule that a sepa- 
rate officer should be appointed, whose business it was to 
make the disbursements, and keep the necessary ac- 
counts; and I refer to the archives of the presidency for 
the truth of what I have said. 

Soon after the peace of Amiens in 1802, I received a 
letter from Lord Elgin, the British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, informing me, that, in consequence of the 
general pacification, his majesty: was to withdraw his 
protection from the Ionian Republic, and to leave the in- 
habitants under their own form of government. On re- 
ceiving this communication, it only remained for me to 
haul down the English colours wherever they had been 
hoisted, and to withdraw myself from the islands ; but 
before my departure, I thought it my duty to prepare a 
memorial, of which [ sent duplicates to the commander- 
in-chief, and to the secretary of state, detailing a va- 
riety of reasons which appeared to me to establish the 
propriety and advantage which would mutually result to 
Great Britain and to the republic, by the continuance of 
his majesty’s protection. And it is very satisfactory to 
me, that the reasons which | then submitted to the go- 
vernment, have since been acted on, by the keeping of 
Malta, as well as by the renewal of the British protec- 
tion to the Tonian islands. 

When F finally took leave of the presidency, I receiv- 
ed a statement from them, also in the form of an address, 
expressive of their regret at the resolution of his majesty’s 
government, and assigning a variety of additional rea- 





sons why their connection with Great Britain should be 
allowed to continue. They offered to pay the whole ex- 
penses of the government, and to have dealings with no 
other country but this, provided only that they enjoyed 
the protection of the British flag. They coneluded their 
address in terms of personal civility to me, assuring me 
of their regret at my departure, and of fhe peace and 
happiness which the islands had experienced under my 
administration of the laws, according to the benign prin- 
ciples of the British constitution, 

At the same time they presented me with a sword and 
cane, both mounted with gold, the value of which, al- 
though inconsiderable in itself, was greatly enhanced 
by the expressions of attachment with which the gift was 
accompanied, as well as by the circumstance of the pre- 
sents being exact fac-similes of those which the presi- 
dency had previously given to Lord Nelson. Unfortu. 
nately I lost them both, when afterwards taken prisoner 
by the French. The inscription on the sword was to the 
following effect :—* The presidency of the Ionian Re- 
— to his excellency James Callander, Baron of Craig- 
orth, and commander-in-chief of the forces of the re- 
public.” 

After I had thus restored the ¢ommand of the Seven 
Islands, | began to consider how I could best or most use- 
fully employ my own time ina season of peace. Partly in- 
duced by a curiosity to see more of eastern countries, and 
partly with a view to benefit my health, which had not for 
some time been very robust; | resolved, before returning to 
England, to make a journey into Syria, from which I 
was not very far distant; but when I adopted this idea, 
the result which the journey was to have on my future 
interests, and the train of circumstances which arose out 
of it, were, of course, never present to my thoug.ts. 

At Zante I engaged a trader to carry me to Cyprus, 
where I arrived after an expeditious and delightful voy- 
age. Of a country so well known as Cyprus, I shall be 
excused for sparing the description. ‘The circumstance 
which is most striking to a stranger, particularly to a 
visiter from the cloudy regions of the north, is the great 
disadvantage which they suffer from the want of rain 
and moisture. In the course of the last century there 
was one continuous period of thirteen years, during 
which the island never experienced the benefit of a single 
shower. In the season of spring, the country has, never- 
theless, a verdant and agreeable aspect, and the heavy 
dews which occasionally fall, in general produce at that 
delightful season of the year a most luxuriant vegetation. 

Indeed I am fully persuaded, that if the island had the 
advantage of a government under which the inhabitants 
could be assured that they would reap the fruits of their 
industry, and enjoy even a moderate share of personal 
liberty, there is scarcely any production which, with all 
its disadvantages of excessive drought, it could not be made 
to produce. But so long as it remains under the yoke 
of Turkey, at least so long as it continues to be made the 
temporary patrimony of a Capudan Pasha, who takes 
from the wretched tohabitants, not what they can spare, 
but what they hare—in such a state of things it is not 
wonderful that the efforts of industry should be paralysed, 
since for the chief as well as for the slave there may 
truly be said to be no to-morrow. 

In saying that the island might be made to produce 
whatever is necessary for the use of the inhabitants, I 
say no more than is perfectly justified by its former pro- 
ductions, under a better state of things. Nicotia, its 
ancient capital, is now a wretched place, nor is any thing 
to be found in it which may not be had at any of the 
villages. The place where the principal trade is carried 
on is Larneca. There some merchants are suffered to 
become rich and even opulent, but none of them are 
Cypriots. In general, they are Jews from the Levant. 

While I remained at Larneca, I was lodged in the 
house of a wealthy man, who was at least suspected of 
being a Jew, but as that would have afforded a pretext 
to the Turkish authorities, he carefully concealed his 
lineage ; and the better to effect that object, I found the 
first dish produced at his table was a soup, the chief’ in- 
gredient of which was the flesh of an animal regarded 
as unclean by the law of Moses. 

Another dish was produced at his table, which could 
not, in a moral or religious sense at least, be considered 
offensive to either Christian or Jew. It consisted of 
ortolans, served in great quantity in the oil in which they 
are preserved. The ortolan is so very rich as to melt in 
the mouth like jelly; and when eaten for the first time, 
with a due proportion of the wine of the island—the 
richest without exception of all the vinous tribe—it gene. © 
rally proves toomuch for any ordinary stomach to retain. 
Such, at least, was the case with me on my first ac- 





quaintance with these luscious condiments in too close a 
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combination; but afterwards, through the influence of 
habit, I became perfectly reconciled to them. The orto- 
lans are preserved in large jars, which, after, receiving 
as many of the birds as they will contain, are then filled 
up with oil, and in that way the ortolans will keep for 
several years, being in general served up without any 
culinary preparation. 

If the women of Cyprus are the descendants of the 
Paphian damsels of old, they are sadly fallen off in their 
appearance. The most elegant women who now reside 
on the island are the Jewesses. My landlady was a de- 
scendant of that persecuted race, and a very beautiful 
woman, although addicted to fits of passion and violence 
which no provocation could justify. She suspected her 
husband of an intrigue with a female shopkeeper of the 
town; and as soon as she had satisfied herself of the 
truth of the report which had reached her ears, she went 
to the woman, without saying a word to her husband or 
any one else, and having taken a dagger with her, she 
upbraided the woman with her guilt, and immediately 
stabbed her to the heart. This was probably in conso- 
nance with the manners of the country, since no notice. 
whatever was taken of it by the authorities of the place. 

It is not to be wondered at that the women of the na- 
tive population, of the race of peasantry at least, should 
be coarse and ill-favoured in their faces and persons, 
since they are compelled, as in other semi-barbarous na- 
tions, to the performance of all the labours of the field. 

The island abounds with serpents and other noxious 
animals, arising probably from the great scarcity of 
rain: and to guard against their attacks, the legs of the 
female peasants are universally cased in boots, which are 
always of a yellow colour. 

The houses of the Cypriots are built of mud mixed 
with straw ; and from the carelessness of their construc- 
tion, they would look like so many heaps of mud, if it 
were not for the windows, which are of glass. The 
houses of the most respectable inhabitants are composed 
of the same rude materials, in consequence of their ap- 
prehension of danger from earthquakes, which are not 
uncommon. The only difference is, that the better sort 
of houses are larger and more commodious; indeed 
some of them are raised te a height of two and even 
three stories. 

The greatest modicum of liberty is accorded to the 
merchants, because without some modcrate degree of 
freedom they could not amass the treasures out of which 
the Capudan Pasha is accustomed to levy contributions 
at his pleasure; and it may be permitted to observe that 
the whole government of the island presents a most 
hideous and revolting picture of the consequences which 
arise from the practice of arbitrary power. Indeed, the 
only virtue of which I could perceive any satisfactory 
evidence, was the habitual and pervading influence of 
filial picty, of which it would be easy to adduce a variety 
of remarkable instances. One occurred to myself which 
strnck me very forcibly. 

A Cypriot servant having committed some offence of 
a nature which called for the demonstration of my dis- 
pleasure,—at a moment when I was out of doors with a 
gun in my hand, I presented it to him, without of course 
any other idea but that of intimidation, which was in- 
deed completely verified. But such was the abject state 
of debasement to which he had been reduced by long 
habits of bondage, and such the strong attachment which 
he bore to his parents, that in place of offering any re- 
sistance, as an English hind would have done, he simply 
exclaimed in accents of the most perfect resignation to 
his fate—“ Alas! alas! my poor father and mother !” 
Yet this very man was far from being destitute of a 
strong fecling of attachment to his superiors; for, some 
time afterwards, when about to leave me, he threw him- 
sclf on the ground, and kissed the hem of my garment, 
to testify his feelings of regard and devotion. 

By those who have not been accustomed to the use of 
the Turkish habit, it is generally regarded as cumber- 
some and inconvenient; but after an experience of seve- 
ral years, I can only say that I did not find it so. The 
Greeks, in gencral, are not permitted to wear the Turkish 
dress, but those engaged in merchandise have found 
it their interest to purchase the privilege from their 
Moslem masters. But no firman is ever given them to 
wear the turban, although other Christians are not dis- 
turbed in the use of it. During my residence in T'urk- 
ish countries, I generally wore a white one, which in- 
dicates rank. Those worn by the commun people are 
red, and the descendants of Mahomed are distinguished 
by a green turban. Some idea may be formed of the 
quantity of stuff which is required in making’ even the 

lower garments of the Turkish dress, when I mention 


out of a single pair of breeches. ‘They are so contrived 
as to include and cover up the long tails of the upper 
garment when occasion requires, as in travelling; and 


them of the most expensive kinds. 

After a short stay at Cyprus, I sailed for Latikea, the 
nearest point of the continental coast, in a real Arab 
vessel. The crew consisted’ of four or five Arabs, the 
reis or master himself being one ; and we made the voy- 
age in safety, although there was not even a compass on 
board. The town of Latikea, which is known to have 
been the Laodicea of the ancients, is remarkable for 
the numerous ruins which surround it, and by which it 
is remarked as having been formerly of very great extent. 

If tradition inay be credited, the sea must have made 
considerable encroachments on this part of the coast. 
Among other proofs of it, there is a singular square 
tower, built of alternate blocks of white and black mar- 
ble, all precisely square, and arranged with the greatest 
regularity, in the manner of a chessboard. This tower 
is at present surrounded by the sea, but it is said to have 
formerly stood on dry land, at a considerable distance 
from the shore. The mortar employed in its construc- 
tion is of the kind still used by the Moors, which so 
completely identifies itself with the other materials, that 
it is easier to break two stones together, than to separate 
them at the joints of the building. This is strikingly 
exemplified in some of the ancient Moorish fortifications 
at Minorca, where I have seen the whole side of a castle 
tumble down and remain unbroken. Around the town 
of Latikea the extensive ruins are certainly of great 
antiquity, and many of them of very curious construc- 
tion; but I had not the necessary leisure, nor, I fear, 
any portion of the antiquarian lore which was necessary 
for their examination with the care and attention which 
they deserved. If you employ a cicerone, he must either 
be a Greek or a Turk ; and when you arrive at any thing 
magnificent or stupendous, it is ascribed by the one to 
the influence of the Virgin Mary, and by the other to 
the wonder-working hand of the Caliph Haroun Al- 
raschid. 

I was detained for some time at Latikea waiting for a 
caravan to cross the desert. In Syria the land may be 
said in many places to be a desert ; not from any sterility 
in the soil, which is almost every where composed of a 
remarkably rich black loam, and in the early part of the 
year is covered with verdure, but simply from the want 
of inhabitants, or at least of any fixed or permanent popu- 
lation. In traversing such a country as this, it is neces- 
sary to assemble in sufficient force to repel the attacks 
of marauders. The quality of the soil, and its capability 
of yielding a great variety of valuable productions, joined 
to the extensive ruins which are every where to be seen, 
impressed me strongly with the conviction that in an- 
cient times, when Sylla raised his legions among the in- 
habitants of Syria, it must have been much more popu- 
lous than it is at present. 

There is a class of persons among the Arabs who 
make it their business to supply the caravans with 
camels for carrying the travellers’ baggage and pro. 
visions. The person entrusted with the charge of the 
camels, and who is generally also their proprietor, is 
called the mockra of the caravan. It is his province to 
regulate all the details of the journcy, the hour of start- 
ing, the time allowed for stoppages, &c. He is of course 
an Arab, and is generally civil, sedate, and trust-worthy. 
Before departing, the whole caravan is mustered by the 
mockra, each person is.asked whether he is a fighting 
man, and whether he is supplied with the means of de- 
fence, so that if the caravan should be attacked he may 
know what he has to depend upon. 

It is usual on the day of departure to make but a short 
stage, and there to rest for the night, in order to collcct 
as many of the people as may not have been prepared for 
the journey at the moment of setting out, as well as to 
complete the other arrangements, and put every thing in 
order. 

The gentleman who acted as English consul at Lati- 
kea, was by birth an Italian, and from him I received 
many flattering attentions. I was also treated with mark- 
ed distinction by the bashaw of the town, and indeed I 
generally remarked that all Turks of respectable station, 
who were accustomed to intercourse with strangers, were 
uniformly civil and attentive to them. A favourite attend- 
ant of the bashaw, not perhaps exceeding twelve years 
of age, was frequently scen with a train of inferior do- 
mestics, parading the streets of the town, distributing 
alms to the people; and although the boy was known to 
be the son of a water-carrier, yet, in consequence of the 
situation which he held in the family of the bashaw, and 





that a Greek servant of mine had a complete suit made 


which in colder climates would no doubt be thought 


over the whole a large sash or shawl is worn, many of 


————a 
rather equivocal, he was uniformly treated with the great. 
est deference and respect by the populace of Latikeu, 

On the eve of my embarking at Cyprus for Latikea, ay 
application was made to me by a person attired in Eup, 
pean costume, and who spoke very good French and Jy, 
lian, for a passage to the continent, in the little Arab yes, 
sel I had engeged. Waving agreed to carry him, he gf 
forded me sonic idca of the rapacity of the government 
under which he lived, by asking me before landing ty 
take charge of a group of sequins which he had with hin 
amounting, perhaps, to five hundred, as he would certaig, 
ly be searched on his arrival and robbed of at least a pat 
of his wealth, while he knew that I should be protected 
from scrutiny or.maltreatment by the firman which | 
had procured from the Grand Seignor, by which the Turk. 
ish authorities were commanded to respect my person, 
and expedite my journey in the territories of the Porte, 

I consent to take charge of the money, and was sy, 
prised to find that,he did not return for it for several days 
after our arrival at Latikea. When he did make his q 
pearance { had some difficulty in recognising him ftom 
the change which.he had made in his dress. In place of 
the round hat and the close-cut coat of the European, he 
was now attired im the little red cap and the ordinary ¢9, 
tume of the Greeks. He told me that his father waga 
merchant of Latikea, who correspondents at Leghom 
and Marscilles, to whom H@ehad been sent for the pur 
pose of acquiring a more general knowledge of business, 
and of enabling him to conduct the future correspondencg 
of his father’s house in thelanguages of France and Italy, 
with which their chief intercourse was carried on. 

After all the anxiety he discovered for the safety of his 
money, he was not aware how near he was to the loss of 
life itself. Soon after his visit to me, he was scized with 
an illness which some suspected to be the plague, but as 
I had conceived a feeling of kindness for the young man, 
I went notwithstanding to’see him, and found that he 
was considered in great danger. ‘The diseascs of warm 
climates are in general too violent to be of long continu. 
ance, and in fact the young man died before my depa. 
ture from Latikea. 

The mockra of the caravan, although an Arab by birth, 
was a Maronite Christian of the sect called Druses, who 








are supposed to be named after the celebrated Count de F 
Drus of the Crusades. Yet, although himself professing 


the Christian religion, it was necessary for him as the 
conductor of a Turkish caravan, to observe some of the 
ceremonies of the Moslem faith; and I may observe of 
the Turks in general, that they are uniformly attentive, 
and even scrupulous, in the discharge of their religious 
duties. Our journey from Latikea was accordingly com. 
menced by the mockra’s repetition of the morning prayer. 


—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Description of Caftini— Moral Phenomenon—Priests—Mollabs and 
Missionarits—Arab cusioms-—A necdote—Female curiosity—An 
adveuture—Arab tribes—Journey to Aleppo—Its wealth and 
magnificence—Society and ceremonies—Residence at the British 
consul's—Pleasant dilemma—Public gardens—Delightful retreats 
Ludicrous incident—Curious fish—The porcupine-- River, how es, 
and climate of Aleppo ~The modern race of Abraham—Therab- 
bis—Books of the Old Testament—Jéwish opinions—The Dutch 
consul—The sheik—Caravans—Pay ment of dues—Dish of cere- 
mony—Obtigation of an oath—Fast of the Ramadan—Remarka- 
ble charactcr—Hospitable cobber—Continue our route—siyies of 
architecture—Arab gir-—Peculiar customs—Travellers. 
After about three days’ travelling, we arrived at a large 

village, called Caftini, which the mockra told me was bis 

native place, and there we remained for. three or four days. 

What chiefly struck me at this place, was a sort of moral 

phenomenon, of which I have not met with a parallel 

either in books or in the world at large. They had m0 
received or recognised form of religion, and it was an ¢s 
tablished law of the place, that no person should be per- 
mitted to teach the forms or tencts of any faith whatever. 

I was induced to make some enquiry into the cause 0 
so remarkable a regulation, and-was informed that the 
inhabitants had been visited in succession by catholic 
priests, by Turkish mollahs, and by missionaries from 
the sects of the Maronites, who had inspired them with 
such a spirit of discord and dissension, as to overturn the 
good understanding which had formerly existed among 
the different families of the village, and even to excite 
feelings of bitterness and hostility among the individual 
members of the same domestic circle, 

In consequence of these broils and differences, the 
elders of the town interfered for the purpose of restoring 
the harmony and good-will which had previously ex 
and to accomplish this object, they adopted the extraot- 
dinary resolution of banishing all the priests, mo H 
and missionaries, including the teachers of religion 0 





every denomination, and declaring it penal for the future 
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to attempt to make proselytcs to any particular faith, or 
by arguments or otherwise to hold out inducements to 
others to change their religion. No individual was to be 

revented from holding any tenets he might think fit. 
He was only forbidden to declare his sentiments to others, 
or to disturb the general peace by any approach to reli- 
gious controversy. This state of things had existed for 
thirty years before my visit to Caftini, but I have not 
since had the means of informing myself whether it still 
continues, or whether the sultan permits such an anomaly 
to exist in the dominions of the Porte. 

On our approach to the place, my curiosity was excited 
by the appearance of three large buildings, which at first 
I mistook for churches, but which I afterwards ascertain- 
ed to be mere pigeon-houses, erected on a scale of extra- 
ordinary magnitude. I was informed that at certain 
seasons of the year, the inhabitants of the town had no 
other food but pigeons and rice, which, when continued 
daily, is, { have reason to believe, an insipid and even 
nauscous diet. The pigeon-houses are the common good 
of the town, and each family receives a daily allowance, 
corresponding to the number of its inmates. ‘The pigeons 
are eaten during a period of three months, immediately 
preceding the time when the lambs come into season, and 


» during the remainder of the year the inhabitants subsist 
bon the produce of their flecks, which are very numerous 


and extensive. 

Among the Arabs, I think I have observed that they 
uniformly abstain from the use of fish; indeed, I have 
often been told that they are thought to be unwholesomne, 
and in the course of this journey we travelled for several 
days along the banks ofa river, which evidently abound- 
ed in fish, but they were Wholly disregarded by the peo- 
ple of the caravan. At the village of Caftini, a fish of 
any kind would have been considered as a natural curio- 
sity, and as antelopes and other wild ‘animals are rare, 
they may be said to subsist exclusively on their shcep, 
their pigeons, and their rice. The neighbourhood of Caf- 
tini may be said to be a pastoral country, but the cultiva- 
tion of their rice requires also the attention of the hus- 
bandinan. 

While the men are engaged in the duties of the field, 
the women are left at home to attend to their domestic 
concerns; but, as in other eastern countries, they are so 
completely domesticated as to be seldom seen beyond the 
precincts of their own dwellings, and never without being 
so enycloped in their dress, as to make it impossible to 
recognise the person of your nearest neighbour or rela- 
tion. But curiosity is a passion which seems to be com- 
mon to the sex in every quarter of the world, and of this 
T had a striking instance during my short stayat Caftini. 
Each house of the town had an inelosure of its own, and 
opposite to that of the mockra’s where I was lodged, | 
observed a woman who eyed me with evident marks of 
curiosity, as I was placing a common bottle on the win- 
dow-sill of my apartment. It struck me that the bottle 
might to her be a novelty, and on holding it up to ascer- 
tain if my guess had been right, she made me understand 
by signs that she wished me to give it to her. To this I 
readily agreed, and she scemed to find in it an object of 
the greatest wonder and admiration. The Arabs in ge- 
neral would have thought it unclean from its having be- 
longed to a Christian, but, in her case, curiosity got the 
better of prejudicc, and she went into her house, as I un- 
derstood, to hide it there. 

After leaving Caftini, I was induced, on one eccasion, 
to ride out about a mile in advance of the caravan. I 
should have stated before, that the men are all mounted 
on horseback, the women on asses; but so muffled up as 
not to allow themselves to be seen or recognised. Find- 
ing myself alone in the midst of an extensive plain, I 
chanced to look about me, and found that a number of 
my own immediate domestics were hastening after me 
as fast as they could. I halted, of course, to ascertain the 
cause of their haste and apparent anxiety, when they 
pointed out to me in the distance, at the very verge of the 
horizon, four or five detached individuals who secmned to 
be dismounted and leading their horses. These persons 
were described to me as of the Courdine race of Arabs, 
whose trade it is to watch the progress of the caravans, 
and to look out for stragglers, whom, if they are able to 
overpower, they never hesitate to rob and murder. The 
Courdines are considered the most dangerous of the Arab 
tribes, and my horse and arms would probably have pre- 
sented a sufficient temptation to induce them to attack 
me, if I had not been interrupted in my wanderings by 
the care of my trusty followers. 

When we had approached within a day’s journey of 

leppo, a gentleman came out to meet the caravan, des- 
patched by the European residents, to announce to me 
that the consuls from the different states of Europe, and 





the other Christian inhabitants, were to be in waiting at 
a church or monastery, about two miles from Aleppo, to 
conduct me intothe town. This mark of respect was not 
peculiar in my case, but is, | understood, pretty general- 
ly paid by all the European inhabitants, without distine- 
tion, to any respectable member of this great community 
of nations, from motives of policy, and to inspire the na- 
tives with an idea of ‘their union, and with a respect for 
the Christian body in gencral. 

The arrival of a European is indeed a rare occurrence, 
and is consequently regarded as a circumstance of note. 
When we approached the monastery, I rode out with the 
gentleman who had come to me as the deputy of the ge- 
neral body of Europeans, and found a great cavalcade of 
at least an hundred persons, arranged in processional 
order, to conduct me into the town. When we were 
about to join them, the whole body dismounted, and I 
was presented by the English consul, for whom I had the 
necessary introductions, to the other European consuls, 
and to the chicf of those who composed the Christian ca- 
valeade. Incompliance with an eastern custom, we first 
took coffee, prepared on the spot, then smoked a pipe, and 
afterwards proceeded to the city. In our progress we 
passed a kiosk, which looked very handsome, and on en- 
quiring to whom it belonged, I was told that it was the 
summer-house of the pasha of Aleppo, who had come out 
with his women to see the procession. 

Aleppo may be considered as the great emporium of 
the interior of the cast. It is singularly situated on a 
river which rises out of the sands of the desert, and again 
loses itself in a sort of swamp or marsh, a few miles be- 
low the town. ‘The population is estimatcd at 300,000 
souls, of whom the great majority are ‘Turks ; and Aleppo 
is chosen as a favourite place of residence for people of 
rank and opulence, not merely from its natural advan- 
tages, but from its great distance from the scat of empire, 
which brings them less under the notice, or the caprice, 
of an arbitrary government. The ground on which the 
town is situated must have been originally « sort of oasis 
in the desert. ‘T'be stream which passes through it, and 
gives it all its value, and all its beauty, is clear and bright, 
and its banks are ornamented with gardens and shady 
groves, which are always open to the respectable inhe- 
bitants. a 

From the number of wealthy individuals residing in 
Aleppo, the town has acquired an air of grandeur and 
magnificence which readily recalls the idea we are so apt 
to form of oriental splendour ; but in consequence of the 
grave and solemn deportment by which the ‘Turks axe 
so much distinguished, there is nothing like gaicty to be 
seen in the very limited intercourse which the native in- 
habitants maintain with one another. ‘T'he visits of the 
men take place so seldom, that they can only be consi- 
dered as meetings of ceremony. It is different, indeed, 
with the women; but when a lady proposes to pay a visit 
toa female friend, it is necessary to announce her inten- 
tion on the previous day, that the master of the house and 
all the male inmates of the family may be out of the way. 
When the lady sets out to pay the visit which she has 
previously announced, she is preceeded by her janizary, 
who, with a stick shod with iron, presents himself at 
your door, and gives three or four knocks on the opposite 
pavement, as a renewal of the notice to the male part of 
the family to retire. 

During my stay at Aleppo, I resided in the house of 
the British consul, who, although an Englishman. by 
birth, had married a native of the country. He was very 
civil and attentive to me, and I enjoyed a great deal of 
comfort under his roof. On one occasion, however, I 
subjected myself, from the impulse of a pardonable curi- 
osity, to rather an irksome degree of restraint, in conse- 
quence of the announcement of a visit to the consul’s 
lady from the daughter of the pasha. I asked leave to 
retire to the roof of the house, in the hopes of sceing the 
fair visiter and her train of attendants in the course of the 
perambulation which | understood they were accustomed 
to make through all the corners of the mansion. 

I was previously warned, indeed, that if I chose to 
adopt this resolution, I must content myself to remain on 
the roof during the whole course of the visit, however 
long it might last, but I certainly did not reckon on its 
continuing, as it did, for three or four hours. ‘The only 
place where I could find a peep-hole was over the cooking- 
apartments, and there I had an opportunity of seeing 
that the young lady was about eighteen years of age, and 
rather good looking, but certainly not what we should 
call handsome. She was elegantly and very richly at- 
tired, and discovered the greatest curiosity in inquiring 
into the use of every thing she saw. In conformity with 
the customs of the country, the lady of the mansion had 
prepared a repast for the entertainment of her visiter, 


consisting principally of fruits and sweetmeats, and had 
invited several of her female friends to do honour to the 
visit of so distinguished a guest. On leaving the house, 
she distributed presents of considerable value among the 
female inmates of the family, in conformity with a cus- 
tom which seems to be universal in eastern countries of 
the perpetual interchange of presents. In this instance 
they were estimated to amount to above 200I. in value. 

At length, to my unspeakable satisfaction, I received 
the announcement that I was at liberty to return to the 
shelter of the house from the scorching heat of the sun, 
which in such a situation was much more intense than 
can well be appreciated by the inhabitants of our northern 
latitudes. 

The public gardens in the neighbourhood of Aleppo 
have not much resemblance to what we are accustomed 
to distinguish by the name which I have applied to them 
for want of a better. The river of Aleppo, which is here 
about thirty or forty fect broad, and seven or cight feet 
deep, passes through these gardens, which makes them 
«comparatively cool and pleasant. ‘They are besides plen- 
tifully stocked with fruit trees and other shady and orna- 
mental plants, and there are houses scattered through 
them which may be taken by families or individuals for 
the season. 

As I have already said, the gardens themselves are open 
to every body, and there the Turks, both male and female, 
afe secn to resort in groups or partics, cach in general 
consisting of a single family. ‘They bring carpets with 
them to sit upon, and refreshments wherewithal to enjoy 
themselves—cofiee, sherbet, and tobacco—these, particu- 
larly the first and last, being the prevailing and indispen- 
sable ingredients at every Turkish entertainment, and 
indeed at alinost every interview where ‘Turks are pre- 
sent. ‘These gardens may be said to be almost a per- 
petual source of enjoyment, as winter is scarcely known 
at Aleppo, and the cold is seldom so severe as to forbid 
the enjoyment of the open air. 

Scenes are constantly occurring which to a stranger at 
least are exceedingly pleasant; and it may be doubtful 
whether their enjoyment would be increased even if the 
ladics who go there were to oblige us by showing their 
faces. I recollect an instance which struck me from its 
novelty as singularly ludicrous. 1 had gone to the gar- 
dens with the family of the consul, and after we had 
seated curselves on our carpet, there came a party, con- 
sisting obviously of a Turkish gentleman, with two of 
his wives aud their attendants, who squatted themselves 
close beside us. ‘The gentleman was an clderly person, 
of rather a dignified deportment, and while the servants 
were making coffee for them, the two ladies had a dispute, 
in which they seemed to be both exceedingly noisy and 
loquacicus. 

At length, when they had ceased to abuse one another, 
the younger of the two turned towards the gentleman, 
and began a volley of the most opprobrious epithets, stop- 
ping at the end of every sentence to ask the other lady 
for a corroboration of what she had said; and the elder 
of the two, although just before engaged in so warm a 
controversy, never hesitated to second what her younger 
neighbour advanced. At that time I was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the language of the country to under- 
stand all that was said, but I was informed by those who 
were with me, that the observations of the two ladics 
were of a nature both singular and provoking. 

The Turk, however, maintained his taciturnity and 
composure, and after he had listened for at least an hour 
to the tirade which was addressed to him, he got up with 
great deliberation, and observing that the coffee was very 
good, he walked quietly away, the ladies following, and 
their attendants bringing up the rear. But although thus 
patient with women, from a consideration probably of 
the inferiority in which they are held in the scale of in. 
tellect, the ‘Turks are far from being passive under any 
thing like personal provocation. It.is probable, on the 
contrary, that if a tithe of what was advanced by the 
two ladies had been hinted at by a person of his own sex, 
the result would have been extremely different. 

In the river of Aleppo there is a species of fish which 
I have never seen described, and which to me, at least, 
was new and anomalous. ‘The head is like that of a pike, 
but strange to say, the tail is wanting, the ordinary length 
being about a foot. On the banks of the river the por. 
cupine is found in great abundance, and its flesh is 
regarded by the inhabitants asa very great luxury, an 
opinion in which I am perfectly disposed to concur. The 
ordinary weight of the porcupine is from eight to ten 
pounds, and the flesh eats very much like lamb, if you 
could suppose it larded with bacon. Its habitation is in 





holes of considerable extent.on the banks of the river, and 
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when brought to market they cost as much as half-a- 
crown a pound. 

The town of Aleppo may be said to have been produced 
by this extraordinary river, on which it certainly depends 
for its present existence, receiving from it as it does a 
plentiful supply of water, in a country where the value 
of a common spring is estimated so highly. What a re- 
volution would it make if this little river were, by some 
convulsion of nature, to alter its course, or to seek, as it 
does elsewhere, some subterraneous channel. We might 
then see an instance, of which I think I have seen more 
than one parallel in other parts of the east, of a town 
being deprived of its supplies of water, and left in its 
ruins as a monument of the presence of a former race 
of inhabitants, 

The houses of Aleppo are uniformly covered with flat 
roofs, on which the inhabitants sleep in the open air, 
without other bed-clothes than their ordinary garments. 

The climate is such at all seasons of the year that fires 
are unknown, excepting for culinary purposes, and the 
houses in general are not even supplied with chimneys. 

Several of the European consuls at Aleppo were of 
the race of Abraham, and at the house particularly of the 
Austrian consul, who was by birth an Italian, I had fre- 
quent opportunities of meeting with Jews of the highest 
respectability. Pechotto himself, the imperial consul, 
was a most generous, benevolent, honest-hearted man, 
and it was his ambition to éntertain those individuals of 
his nation who were most distinguished for their learn- 
ing and erudition. With such persons I was sometimes 
induced to talk on the subject of those books which we 
are accustomed to distinguish by the name of the Old 
Testament, and if their account of the matter was to be 
adopted, they would cut down our canon of scripture to 
a very narrow compass. 

The books ascribed to their great lawgiver, including 
the account of the creation, and, indeed, all the books 
professedly antecedent to the Babylonish captivity, they 
reject as spurious, or, at least, as not entitled to the 
character which we ascribe to them as works of inspira- 
tion. I found these Rabbis in possession of most of the 
Christian versions of the scriptures, which, in general, 
they profess to regard as conveying a poor and inade- 
quate idea of the original, in so far as they admitted the 
authenticity and genuineness of the text from which our 
versions are taken. So far as they allowed the history 
of their nation to be authentic, they held that it went no 
farther back than the period of the captivity, when they 
conceive that all their more ancient records were destroy- 
ed. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the Song of Solomon 
should be regarded by the Jews without any reference to 
the interpretation which is put upon it by all classes of 
Christians ; they admitted it to be genuine, but denied that 
it was capable of an indirect or metaphorical construc- 
tion. As to the apocryphal writings, they regarded the 
three first books, together with the wars of the Macca- 
bees, as genuine and canonical, at least, that they were 
to be regarded as faithful histories, and not as fanciful or 
spurious, according to the opinion of some of our Christ- 
ian writers. 

When I pointed out the passages in the book of Job, 
and in the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, which we 
consider as applicable to our Saviour, they of course de- 
nied the application, and said the idea was far-fetched and 
impossible. ‘The Messiah is yet to come, they contended, 
and he will arrive at last, not of a spurious race, or as a 
wandering mendicant. I record these statements as I 
heard them, and I pass them by with the single remark, 
that if the individuals in question had given a different 
account of the matter, they must have ceased to be what 
they were, professors of the Jewish religion, and in 
abandoning their own tenets, must have become, like my. 
self, a Christian. 

Dining one day with the Dutch consul, I was sur- 
prised to-observe the extraordinary marks of respect 
which were paid to a strange looking little old man, who 
had joined us, and who was literally dressed in rags. 
The consul, at whose table we were seated, started up on 
his entrance, and received him with the greatest cere- 
mony ; but in compliance with a custom universal in the 
east, he abstained from any enquiry as to the nature of, 
his business, until after his guest had partaken of the 
hospitalities of his table, which is held to constitute a 
sacred guarantee of safety. A little while afterwards, I 
was still more surprised to notice the extreme degree of 
deference which was paid to the old man by two persons 
who entered some time after, respectably attired, and who 
objected to be seated in the presence of the old man, on 
whoin they appeared to attend, although requested to 


The principal stranger was represented to me as the 
sheik, or prince of a considerable territory in what is 
called the desert, situated at some distance from Aleppo; 
and that it was a right claimed by him, arising from in- 
veterate usage, to exact a considerable contribution from 
every caravan which might traverse his territory in any 
direction. In consideration of this exaction, it was un- 
derstood that the caravan was entitled to the protection 
of the sheik from any sort of depredation within the 
limits of his principality, and in this respect the practice 
appears to present a strong analogy to the ancient usage 
in Scotland, of levying what was called black mail, with 
an understood condition of similar protection. 

I was farther informed, that an instance had occurred 
of a very strong caravan having attempted to pass through 
the territory of the sheik without the payment of his 
accustomed dues. He had fallen upon them with a strong 


right. A great part of this caravan had belonged to the 
inhabitants of Aleppo, who were, of course, very much 
incensed at this unceremonious attack on their property, 
under pretence of a right, which they did not recognise ; 
as they held, that the long practice of payment was only 
the price of protection from external aggression, and that 
it was not exigible when they found themselves strong 
enough to protect themselves. 

The appearance of the sheik in his present tattered 
habiliments was partly a sort of incognito, and partly a 
tribute of deference to public opinion, and to the irritat- 
ed feelings of the inhabitants of Aleppo. The professed 
object of his visit to the Dutch eonsul was, in pursuance 
of the same idea, to borrow a sum of money, although 
there was nominally a price set on his head by the authori- 
ties of the place, and I was given to understand that he 
would certainly be accommodated with whatever he re- 
quired. 

This incident presented so much of novelty to my 
imagination, that I was curious to see the issue, and 
having expressed my wishes on the subject, the consul 
was so good as to ask me to return next morning to 
vreakfast. We then parted for the night, after saying 
the prayer of Asseras, or evening prayer of the Turks, 
in which the sheik appeared to join with the greatest 
fervour and devotion. 

Next morning, at the ordinary hour, I was in punctu- 
al attendance at the house of the Dutch consul, and found 
a repast served up with more than ordinary state. In 
the first course was presented the regular dish of cere- 
mony, which is a roasted lamb basted with honey, and I 
always found it extremely palatable. ‘The consul inform- 
ed me that he had transacted the sheik’s business for him, 
and had got him the sum he required ; but that he meant 


a sound night’s rest. 
same apartment, and on awaking in the morning, the 
first object which struck me was the sheik at his devo- 


vanced, he began to grow exceedingly impatient, without 
however appearing fatigued with the long journey we 
had made. He asked repeatedly of me and the othe 
strangers around him whether the sun was not already 
set, although it was obvious to every one that he was stijj 
far above the horizon; but it seems to have been sufficient 
to appease his conscientious seruple that any one should 
say to him that the son was actually set, although in cop. 
tradiction to the evidence of his own senses, Seeing 
this, the Duteh consul took me aside, and begged ime ty 
try him when he should next ask the question, by giving 
him the answer which it was obvious he desired. To 
this I did not object, and when he next repeated the ep- 
quiry, “Giaour, is the sun yet down ?” I made a response 
in the true style of oriental ambiguity, saying—“ Sheik, 


a blind man would not see a speck of the sun.” By thig 


time his impatience had become so great, that he resolved 


body of men, and levied the contribution as a matter of|to content himse!f with this oracular sort of answer, and 
exclaiming in a tone of approbation, “ Ha, ha!” or yes, 
yes! immediately called for his pipe and began to smoke 


with the greatest industry and perseverance. 
We continued our jonrney long after night-fall, unti! 
we arrived at a decent-looking village, which I was told 


was the residence of a celebrated chief, in some degree 
dependent on our friend the sheik, and eonnected with 
his highness in those marauding expeditions which had 4} 
given so much offence to theanhabitants of Aleppo. The 
residence of this chief was to be our station for the night, 
and the entertainment he prepared for us was im all res. 
pects comfortable and agreeable. We had a good supper, 
good beds, and the greatest care taken of our horses, 
The wife of this robber, as some of the gentlemen were 
disposed to call him, was a very handsome woman, and 
did not.conceal her face with the same degree of care 
which Turkish women usually do. 


The higher classes of the Arab females are indeed 


equally observant of this custom with those of Turkey, 
but the lower ranks are not so scrupulous. We were 
told that our host had originally possessed himself of the 
village in which we passed the night by force of arms, 
and that on the first attemp the had not been successful; 
but such was its value as a watering station, not far from 
the borders of the desert, that he had renewed the attack, 
and had succeeded in securing the possession of the place. 
Such indeed was the force under the command of this 
person, that he had overpowered a caravan consisting of 
4,000 persons, and exacted the full amount which was 
due to his superior chief. 


These considerations did not hinder me from enjoying 
The whole party had slept in the 


to remain for some days in the town for the purpose of|tions with his face towards the east. 


making purchases. The consul then invited me to re- 
turn to dinner, which I readily agreed to do, from a wish | j 
to see more of this singular character, and through him 
of acquiring a better knowledge of the manners and 
habits of the people. 
was one of the dinner-party ; and, in the course of the 
evening, the sheik invited us and several of the principal 


The distance we had completed on the first day of our 
ourney was at least seventy miles, and such are the ha- 


bits of the horses of the country, that they effected it with 
apparent ease, and without either eating or drinking. On 
Mr. Baxter, the English Consul, |the second day we were induced to make a halt with our 
friend the robber, not so much for the sake of refreshing 
the cattle, as to afford us an opportunity of examining a 


Christian inhabitants of Aleppo who were present at the|remarkable ruin which was situated in the neighbour- 


entertainment, to make an excursion with him to his 
own territory, and to see his mode of living. This pro- 
posal was particularly agreeable to me, and Mr. Baxter 
and several others very readily consented to undertake 


hood of the village. 
of magnificent dimensions, and the cupola, with many 
of the details of the tracery, was still entire. Although 
a mixture of the oriental and Gothic styles of architec- 


It had been a Christian church, 


the journey, and for this purpose we made the necessary |ture, the general effect was exceedingly good, and its 


preparations on the following day. 

Here I may mention, as an illustration of the respect 
which is paid in this country to the obligation of an oath, 
that the only security required from the sheik for the 
payment of the money which had been advanced to him 
was, that he should promise, and swear to the fulfilment 
of his promise, that the money should be returned upon 
a certain day ; yet, strange to say, the lenders were Jews. 


From this, however, it will be seen that a character for |in tolerable preservation. 


honesty and integrity will be duly appreciated even in|t 
the deserts of Arabia. 


erection may doubtless be dated as far back as the time 
of the crusades. The climate is so perfectly dry as to 
have scarcely had any influence on the materials of the 
building, which consisted of a fine gray freestone; and 
even on the pieces which had fallen, the carving was s0 
sharp and pointed, as to wear the appearance of the work- 
manship of yesterday. 


Not far from the church were also the ruins of a bath 
It appeared to be of equal an- 
iquity with the other buildings, but its form was not 


materially different from the baths which are still_in use 


At the commencement of our journey, it was the fast }in the country. Close by these ruins there were several 


of the Ramadan, the condition of which is so strict and 
severe, that a true Mussulman will neither eat nor drink, 
nor even take his pipe till after the going down of the 
sun. 
monies, but in the Mahomedan as in other religions, there 
appear to be loop holes out of which it is possible to es- 
cape from their rigid observance. He was a man, as it 
appeared to me, on the borders of eighty years of age, 
and he rode as we did all day on horseback, but without 


fringement of the abstinence which the Ramadan re- 
quired. t 








do so by the consul. 


At length, when the afternoon was pretty well ad- 


huts, which appeared to be inhabited, and while I was 
in the interior of the bath, a stout looking girl came m 
with a herd of cattle. 
The sheik was a strict observer of fasts and cere-| ring suspended over her mouth and attached to her nose, 
large enough, indeed, to have enabled her to eat through 
it, had she been so disposed. It was probably the same 
sort of nose jewel which gave so much offence to the 
prophet Isaiah. In other respects the girl was dressed 
very much in the style of a Scottish peasant, with her feet 
venturing to indulge, so far as I could observe, in the in-|and legs uncovered. Her appearance being strange to 
me, I gazed at her involuntarily with more steadfastness 


I observed that she wore a large 


han perhaps I ought to have done, and one of the gen" 


tlemen observing it, very prudently cautioned me to be 
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——_——_—— 
ore upon my guard, as the men are naturally of a 


jealous disposition, and in such matters rather sharp 
ighted. ‘ 
Tr aietee, I would not willingly offend against the 


manners of any country through which I happened to 
travel, and immediately turned my attention to the ex- 
amination of the ruins which had brought me to the spot. 
But I fear that many of my English countrymgn are 
not sufficiently attentive in this particular, and that from 
an idea of the superiority of their own customs, or from 
some other cause into which I do not pretend to enquire, 
they are too apt to offend against the national peculiari- 
ties of the foreigners with whom they associate both at 
home and abroad. In the instance I have mentioned, 
such a degree of inattention might have proved danger- 
ous and even fatal, and it is surely not too great a liberty 
to direct their attention to a subject in which I have of- 
ten felt that our national character is placed in a much 
Jess favourable light than it really deserves. 


—<— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Tomb of the Prophet Jeremiah—Peculiar custom—Wells—The 
Templars of o!'d—Repositories for the dead—Cisterns of water— 
Excavations—Pigeon shooting—A merry sheik—His wife and fa- 
mily—The encampment—Trades—Anecdote—A musing charac- 
ters—True hospitality—Good manners—Admirable maxims—A 


Splendid dresses—A good paymaster—Peculiar ideas—Striking 
incident—The Pasha—Instance of courtesy—Mode of life—Con- 
tending tribes— Journey with the sheik—Approach Antioch— 
Return to Aleppo—Presents—Generosity of the sheik—A tame 
hyena—An Aleppo tailor—The Bazaur—Baths—Eastern Beauty 
—The mosques—The service. 
Next day, in the course of our journey, a heap of stones 
was pointed out to me, which, by the traditions of the 
country, is said to have been the tomb of the prophet Je- 
remiah. It was arranged with a certain degree of regu- 


dead; and the inscriptions which still remain on some 
of these soroi, such as that of Alexander the Great, in 
the British museum, afford conclusive evidence of the 
But the size of the baths to which I allude is of 
itself sufficient to exclude the idea of their having ever 
been employed as repositories for the dead. Some of 
them were large enough to hold six persens, although 
each composed of a single block of marble. 


fact. 


try to endow an hospital, or engage in some expensive 
undertaking for the benefit of posterity, suggest to the 
rich and charitable in these parched up countries to dig 
a well, or erect a cistern of water. 
and the fact afford the most interesting illustrations of 
each other, and indeed, I may say with the greatest truth, 
that a person who has travelled in these countries, has 
secured to himself a peculiar source of satisfaction in the 
perusal of the scriptures. 


are in general works of extraordinary magnitude. 
excavations are made in the form of a cone, the apex of 
which is about three or four feet wide. 
comes to draw water brings his own rope and bucket, 
and when shepherds from different quarters come to one 
of these wells with their flocks, it frequently happeris that 
they decide the question of precedency by first coming 
to blows. 
used in these countries for the preservation of their corn, 
and for the sake also of concealment, as the opening may 
be so covered up as to make its discovery a matter of 
some difficulty. 


wells which are now deserted by the springs which sup- 
plied them with water, or whether they have been formed 
expressly for the purpose to which they are now applied, 
1 do not pretend to decide. 


The same feelings which prompt a man in this coun- 


Here also the Bible 


The wells which are thus scattered over the country, 
The 


Every one who 


Excavations, exactly similar in form, are 


Whether these dry excavations have formerly been 


I content myself with a 


larity, the top being flat, and the base in the form of a 
parallelogram, and was composed of rough stones, the 
whole being above thirty feet high, fifty feet broad, and 
In compliance with the custom 
of the country, each one of us, although of various reli- 
gious persuasions, added a stone to the heap. And here 
I may again observe the similarity of this custom with 
a practice which is common in various parts of the world, 
particularly among the Celtic nations, of raising a heap 
of stones over the remains of the illustrious dead, and of 
enlarging the monument by the casual contributions of 


one hundred feet long. 


every passing traveller. The observation may be applied 


indeed to a great variety of nations, in times both ancient 
and modern, from Pontus, the country of Mithridates, to 


our own sister kingdonis of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. 

At the tomb of Jeremiah I took up a land tortoise, the 
first | had seen in the country. 

Our path was necessarily directed by such a route as 
to embrace those points where water and refreshments 
could be had. Near to one of the wells which thus fell 
in our way, we observed some ruins of a peculiar form, 
and evidently built for purposes of defence. According 
to tradition, they were occupied by the Templars of old, 
and they were probably built for the purpose of securing 
the water produced by the neighbouring well. At all 
periods these wells have become objects of contention. 
We have the authority of the Old Testament in various 
passages with reference to remote eras ;—the fortified 
houses of the Templars afford evidence to the same pur- 
pose with respect to the middle ages, and daily experi- 
ence assures us that in modern times they are not less 
the objects of controversy. 

Ihave already hinted, and I have the strongest reason 
to believe the fact, that the supplies of water in this 
country occasionally alter their site and their course. In 
the route of this journey, for instance, I found in several 
places considerable ruins, where a large population must 
have formerly subsisted, but where that would now be 
Impossible from the total want of water. In the neigh- 
bourhood of one of these ruinous towns, which stood upon 
a eminence, I observed the remains of a bridge across 
an adjoining hollow, where no water has been known to 
ron for time immemorial, although, from the general as- 
pect of the country, it is highly probable that a consider- 
able stream had formerly flowed in that direction through 
the arches of the bridge, of which two are still standing, 
while there was a considerable appearance of others under 
a which had been bedded up at one end of the 

ridge. 

In the neighbouring town, also, there were baths of 
‘arge dimensions in very good preservation; I know it 
1s held by some, that the massy blocks of marble, which 
are often used in modern times as cisterns for holding 
Water, were originally excavated as repositories for the 


simple statements of facts, as I find them, accompanied 
by such occasional reflections as have arisen in my mind 
from a consideration of the facts which were thus the ob- 
ject of my examination. 
When such places have ceased to be used either as 
wells or as granaries, they become the resort of immense 
flocks of pigeons, and when we had occasion to pass 
such deserted excavations, in the course of our route, we 
generally halted to enjoy the amusement of shooting. 
It was sometimes necessary to disturb the inmates by 
throwing in stones, and on one of these occasions our 
old friend the sheik, in his eagerness for the sport, and 
in his haste to pick up a stone, threw his purse acci- 
dentally along with it—the purse being generally worn 
as an article of external dress twisted into the sash. The 
old gentleman laughed very heartily at the accideut, and 
continued the sport with all the keenness of youth. 
In leaving Aleppo we had proceeded in an easterly di- 
rection, and on the third day we reached the spot where 
the tents of the sheik had been placed, and where his 
wife, his family and attendants were in waiting for his 
return. These tents were of considerable dimensions; 
that which served as the residence of the sheik himself 
was about sixty feet long, twenty feet wide, and eight 
feet high. There might in all be about fifteen others be- 
longing to the sheik of similar dimensions, which served 
for the accommodation of his family, his attendants, and 
his horses. There were, besides, a great number of smaller 
tents, which were occupied by the casual followers of 
the sheik’s encampment, who formed a sort of wander- 
ing population, but were always in sufficient numbers 
and variety to give to the encampment the idea of a mo- 
veable and moving town. 
Among these followers there is in some degree a divi- 
sion of labour, and a distinction of trades; some are tent- 
makers, some make carpets and cloaks, and some are 
engaged in other pursuits consistent with their wander- 
ing mode of life. The women in general are the tailors 
and the carpet makers. Their weaving apparatus is of 
a very simple construction, and they may be constantly 
seen at work in the open air at the doors of their tents. 
The tents themselves are composed of goats’ beards, and 
the stuff is of so close a texture as to be impervious to 
rain, but nothing will serve to exclude the heat of the 
sun, which is often extremely oppressive. They are of 
such durability as to be calculated to last for sixty or 
seventy years. d 
Soon after our arrival at the tents, a circumstance oc- 
curred which serves to show how cautious we should be 
in drawing conclusions from manners and customs, with 
which we have not been familiar. 
A gentleman, who attended the English consul in qua- 
lity of surgeon, was a dandy of the first water; and by 
way of distinction, thought fit*to dress himself in the 


in some degree, conformed himself to the habits of the 
country. ‘The fashion of the day was to wear the lower 
garments extremely tight, so as to fit close to the person, 
and the wife of the sheik, who, although she had three 
daughters approaching to womanhood, was herself a per- 
son scarcely arrived at her prime, made the appearance and 
dress of the surgeon the subject of repeated remark. In 
justice to the lady, I am bound to observe, that as she 
had never seen a house in the whole course of her life, 
and never, probably till now, an European, the appear- 
ance of the tight pantaloons must naturally have struck 
her as something very extraordinary. But the remarka- 
ble plainness with which she made her remarks, and the 
inconveniences which she suggested as resulting from 
the dress, impressed me very strongly with the idea that 
the lady herself was a person of doubtful modesty. I 
should have said that married ladies are accustomed to 
see company of both sexes, but the privilege is not ex- 
tended to others, so that we had never seen the daughters 
of the sheik, although we understood that they resided 
in an adjoining tent. 

In looking for my horse, I wandered one day into the 
tent allotted to the use of the princesses, and found them 
seated on carpets without their veils. They got upon 
my entrance, and perceiving me to be one of the stran- 
gers, they gave me the salam, crossing the hands on the 
breast, and making a low bow. Sceing my mistake on 
the instant, I made a hasty excuse, and immediately re- 
tired. The hour was early, and having made a short ex- 
cursion or horseback, I returned to breakfast, when I 
mentioned the mistake which I had committed in the 
morning. ‘The first feeling of the sheik was to take me 
seriously to task for having left the tents unattended. 
The truth is, the old gentleman was evidently much 
out of humour at the sad solecism I had committed in 
point of politeness, in leaving him to be charged with a 
neglect of his duties, as the entertainer of strangers, if 
any accident had befallen me in the course of my wan- 
derings. At first I was at a loss to what cause to assign 
the obvious irritation with which he addressed me. He 
began by asking how I could think of using him so ill? 
and on enquiring in what manner I had given him of- 
fence, he coniinued,—* Do you not know that every body 
sees you are a Giaour, though dressed like us; and that 
if you had been killed, as you might have been for the 
value of your shining arms, the curse of God would have 
lit on me and mine!” 

Although exceedingly irascible, the old man was easily 
appeased by the deference which I naturally paid to his 
age and station. But while I readily ascribed the error 
I had committed to my own ignorance and inexperience, 
[ could not conceal from myself that these wanderers 
over the desert are deeply imbued with the truest princi- 
ples of hospitality. ‘“ Ah,” said the old man, in a tone 
of reconciliation and good humour, “ you Giaours are sad- 
ly ignorant of correct usages.” 

Although the mistake I had committed in the morning, 
in entering the tent of the young ladies, who were really 
very good looking dainsels, had been totally overlooked, 
I could not deny that their deportment on the occasion 
was just what it should have been under circumstances 
to them so unusual. | was satisfied from their demeanour 
that they must have been educated with care, and with a 
due attention to instil into their minds becoming senti- 
ments of modesty and propriety. 

At the same time, I was still unable to dismiss from 
my recollection the extraordinary observations which had 
been made by their mother, in speaking of our dandy 
surgeon and his European habiliments, and I could not 
help regarding her with very different sentiments. 

I found afterwards that it was only in the expression, 
and not in the idea, that there was any appearance of de- 
ficiency in the purest sentiments of propriety and de- 
corum, and I was heartily ashamed of my own want of 
penetration in not having sooner observed sucli a well- 
defined distinction. 

In the course of our stay with the sheik, there arrived 
at the tents a sort of travelling merchant, with twelve or 
fourteen asses, each loaded with two bales of goods, pro- 
portioned to the animal’s strength. The hour of bis ap- 
pearance was just before dinner, and leaving the asses 
in the care of his attendant, he walked upon his arrival 
to the principal tent, where the sheik received him with 
the usual salute of “ God bless you !* which the old man 
never failed in bestowing. He then assured him of wel- 
come, that he should have fodder for his cattle, and that 
his tent was always open to the traveller. The man and 
his attendant ass-driver appeared to be regarded as hav- 
ing been raised into an equality with the sheik, his 
family and guests, from the mere circumstance of their 











latest European costume, while every other person had, 


being strangers, and I could not refuse my tribute of 


a 
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admiration to the patriarchal manner in which he received 
them. In seating ourselves at the board, he made the 
merchant and the ass-driver sit down beside him, and 
attended with punctilious observance to all their wants. 


After dinner he caused them to be presented with 
pipes and coffee, in common with the consuls and the 
other guests. He followed, too, the invariable custom of 
the country, by abstaining from the proposal of a single 
question until the strangers were assured of hospitality 
and protection, by having first eaten and drank. He then 
enquired, “ From whence come you? Whither are you 
going? And what are the goods you have to dispose 
of?” To which the other answered, “ I come from the 
fair of Bagdac; | travel through this country, and have 
arrived at your tents in the hope of selling my goods, 
which consist of the finest productions of Bussorah, and 
Guzcrat, tlie kingdom of Cambai, and the more distant 
parts of India.” ‘It is well,” said the sheik, and the 
merchant took his leave to look after his cattle. 


The same evening, the young ladies whom I had seen, 
sent a message to their father, to ask that they might be 
allowed to see the goods which had been brought by the 
merchant—a request which was readily granted, and, 
indeed, in this country it is quite unusual to deny any 
request which is made to a parent by his grown-up chil- 
dren. Two of the richest bales were accordingly sent 
into the tent appropriated to the ladies, who each select- 
ed four or five dresses of the rarest kinds of gold and sil- 
ver muslins. Their mother joined us, and expressed her 
admiration of the dresses in the strongest terms, but not, 
as it appeared to me, from any wish to add to her own 
wardrobe, but as an inducement to the sheik to enlarge 
the order which his daughters had given to the mer- 
chant. By-and-by the young ladies sent another mes- 
sage to their father, asking leave to purchase some 
additional articles; om which he observed, that he liked 
to make his children happy, and said to their messenger, 
that they might keep the two bales which had been sent 
for their inspection. I do not attempt to estimate the 
value of this princely gift, which was greatly enhanced 
in my eyes by the pretensionless manner ia which it 
was bestowed. He asked no question of the merchant 
as to the price of his goods, but simply said to him— 
“Go to my sheraff, and desire him to pay you.” 

I had a good deal of conversation with this travelling 
merchant, as to the nature of his traffic, which he said 
he had carried on over an extensive tract of country for 
a number of years. Every where, he said, he met with 
a good and hospitable reception, that he was protected 
in his dealings, and was honestly paid for all that was 
taken from him. I enquired if he never went down to 
the coast of the Mediterranean, where so many strangers 
resorted. ‘God forbid!” he said, “that I should ever 
go there again, or have farther dealings with the Giaours. 
I thought them good and honest, but found them far 
otherwise. ‘They took every thing from me, promised 
me my own price, and gave me nothing. I went to the 
aga to complain; he told me he could do me no justice 
against these men of the sea, who came trom distant 
countries, and were not subject to his control. It is not 
therefore wonderful that | have never since revisited the 
coast. In this country, they take my goods or they let 
them alone, at all events they receive me kindly, and 
what can I ask for more?” 

The peculiar ideas of the people of this country in re- 
gard to honour and good faith in pecuniary transactions, 
have often impressed themselves on my mind with per- 
manent effect. But while many circumstances present 
themselves to illustrate the impression, I could not rea- 
dily mention a more striking incident than what oc- 
curred to an officer of the Bengal artillery, who was 
charged with despatches from India to Constantinople. 
When he arrived at Bagdad, he found that his finances 
were about to be exhausted, and sent for one of the Jews 
who transact all the money business of the country to 
supply his wants. 

Frum an inspection of the officer’s papers, the Jew 
was satisfied of the truth of his representations, but ob- 
served, that it was not permitted to transact with a stran- 
ger without the authority of the Governor of Bagdad, the 
pasha of the city. The officer and the Jew went together 
to the pasha to obtain the necessary sanction, when in 
place of granting it, he pointed to one of his attendants, 
and said that he would supply what was necessary for 
the officer’s journey, at the same time directing the Jew 
to attend this person, who was the treasurer of the 
pasha’s household, and receive the 4000 piastres, the 
sum at which the Bengal officer had estimated his wants. 
Pipes and coffee were then brought in, the pasha pro- 


quired whether he had been comfortable, and if he were 
in want of any personal service. 

In the mean time, the sheraff and the Jew returned 
with the money, when the pasha observed to the officer, 
that he was no doubt fatigued with his journey, and that 
he would do well to go to his lodgings and scek for some 
repose; but before his departure he asked for ink and 
paper and a reed, which being brought to him he began 
to write, leaning as is usual on his knee as he sat on his 
carpet. ‘The pasha enquired the meaning of this pro- 
ceeding, when the officer explained that he was writing 
an order for the repayment of the money by the agent at 
Constantinople for the British East India Company. At 
this the pasha expresyed the greatest surprise. “ ‘This,” 
he said, “ must be a singular people. He comes to me a 
stranger to tell me his wants; I give him what he de- 
sires; he has eaten and drank at my board, and now he 
seeks to cancel the favour which he has received at my 

ands. Teach him that this is not agreeable to our 
eastern usages, and bid him go in peace.” 

I omitted to mention that the sheik, when so much 
offended with me for having ventured to ride out unat- 
tended, had sent for his nephew immediately on being 
appeased, and said to me, “ ‘This young man has orders 
to attend you always. With him you may go in safety 
in any direction and to any distance;” and in order to 
assure me of the unlimited hospitality with which I was 
entertained, he desired me, with an oriental latitude of 
license, to sell the tents I lodged in if I so desired it. 
With this young man I made a number of excursions, 
and I found that from this period there was no limit to 
the liberty of travelling where I would. 

In answer to my enquiries as to the mode of life of 
these people at other seasons of the year, I was told that 
they moved from one district to another, in consequence 
of one situation being favourable to the cultivation of 
their crops, and others far distant being only suitable for 
the more important purposes of pasture for thcir nume- 
rous flocks. ‘The place where we found the tents of the 
sheik, at the commencement of our journey, was what 
may be called their agricultural district, where maize, 
and rice, and other kinds of grain were raised in con- 
siderable quantities ; but I was told that the wealth of 
the sheik consisted chiefly in his flocks, and that he was 
owner of not less than 100,000 sheep, besides many hun- 
dreds of horses, a vast number of black cattle, and about 
sixty camels. What he chiefly valued himself upon was 
an hundred brood mares of a race which were held in 
very high estimation. 

In what I have called the agricultural district, the 
ground is prepared and seed sown at one season, when 
it is left until the approach of harvest. ‘The tribe then 
return or send the number necessary for cutting down 
the crop, and securing it in those subterrancan barns 
which | have already described. 

Some years before I saw him, he had a war with a 
neighbouring tribe, and mustered, as I was told, above 
15,000 horse. Part of his revenues arise from a sort of 
capitation tax, which is paid by the inhabitants of his 
territory, in return for the protection which he affords 
them, but in conformity with the feudal system, they 
are also liable to the performance of personal services 
when the chief has occasion to go to war. 

In the course of our journey with the sheik, we came 
within sight of Antioch, but for a reason, perhaps simi- 
lar to that which made him so chary of a public appear- 
ance at Aleppo, consistent with his rank and station, he 
did not approach nearer than six miles to the town, 
although with some of the other strangers | had the cu- 
riosity to approach it more nearly. 

At another time, we went out to hunt the wild bear, 
and killed, 1 think, fourteen or fifteen, but did not take 
up one of them, since in these countries, as all the world 
knows, the flesh of the hog is held in abhorrence, and 
we had learned enough of their manners to avoid doing 
violence to the feclings or prejudices of our hospitabie 
entertainer. : 

At length we made our preparations for returning to 
Aleppo, the principal of which was the arrangement of 
the presents, which, according to the custom of the 
country, it was necessary to give to the attendants of the 
sheik. I had always been a fancier of horses, and 
had made a purchase of one from a person connected 
with the sheik’s household, and while making the pur- 
chase, I had expressed some admiration of another 
which was standing py. It is possible that the one I 
bought had really belonged to the sheik, but if it did I 
was ignorant of the fact at the time. Having embraced 
the sheik, and proceeded on our journey towards Aleppo 
to a considerable distance, it was announced to us by 





posed a number of questions on indifferent subjects, en- 


= 


one of our attendants, that we were pursued by a person 


=—= 
at speed. ‘This proved to be a favourite attendant of the 
sheik, who galloped up to us with a led horse in his 
hand, and singling me out from among the rest, request. 
ed me to hold the bridle; I did so without reflection 
and he, without saying a single word more, disap, 
peared with cqual speed, and left us to conjecture 
the cause of his abrupt and extraordinary visit. The 
horse Re left with me proved to be the same I had easy. 
ally admired in making my previous purchase, and jt 
was agreed on all hands that 1 had no alternative but to 
retain it as a gift from the sheik. ; 
During my former stay in the house of the British 
consul, | had a proof that an animal, which is thought 
to be the most untamable of the savage tribes, may by 
proper treatment, and strict attention to the nature of 
its food, be brought completely under subjection, and 


suffered to go about like other domestic animals. | had - 


a hywna brought to me about three or four weeks old 
which | caused to be fed exclusively on bread and milk, 
taking care that he was never suffered to taste any ani. 
mal food. 

For myself, I was quite satisfied as to the safety of 
permitting him the range of my apartments, but I con- 
fess, that I never in my life felt so much alarm as when 


tered the apartment, his eyes glaring in a style well 
suited to alarm a lady who had at the moment an infant 
in her arms. [{ hastened up to him, and pushed him 
gently out of the room, and calling for the attendants, 
I had the satisfaction to find that the lady’s alarm had 
subsided without any serious consequences. 

The hyena remained in this tame state for several 
months, but in the course of my absence from Aleppo, 
I found that my servants had not attended to his regi. 
men in the manner I had prescribed. I was assured 
that he had been permitted to gorge himself with animal 
food. At all events, his state on my return was such as 
to make it impossible to keep him any longer, but the 
result of the experiment confirmed me in the idea so 
quaintly expressed by the author of Hudibras, that any 
wild animal may be tamed by mere attention to diet. 
For, 

“Was ever man yet fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water gruel ; 
But who ’ll withstand the rage and force 
Of him who rides, then eats his horse ?” 


Before taking my final leave of Aleppo, I must notice 
one or two circumstances which took some hold of my 
imagination, and may therefore afford a moment’s inte. 
rest to others as they did to me. 

When I sent for a tailor, for instance, to make mea 
suit of clothes ; he took a cursory survey of my person, 
not, indeed, with the precision of him of Laputa with his 
quadrant, but sufficiently it seems for the purpose in 
view. He then presented his patterns for the different 
parts of the dress,and made the salam to depart, I 
mentioned the omission he had made in not taking my 
measure, but he answered that that was unnecessary, 
and in fact it proved so;—the clothes, from the great 
amplitude of their form, being sufficiently exact. 

The bazaar of Aleppo is perhaps one of the richest in 
the east, the town being situated in the centre ef trade 
in that part of the world. Here you may find com- 
modities from all parts of the world, and in every 
imaginable variety. The bazaar is a covered space of 
such extent as to include a number of streets, and as 
the shops for the sale of different kinds of wares are 
mingled together without any attention to method or 
arrangement, the sight of the traffic affords to a stranger 
a scene of very various amusement. Among the pur- 
chasers there is a great proportion of females, but their 
dress is so constructed as to make the concealment of 
their persons complete, so much so that they cculd not be 
recognised by their nearest connections. Women as 
well as men appear to dislike to be confined in close 
attire; and the appearance of the females, as they are 
seen walking in the bazaar, I can compare to nothing 80 
well as to so many sugar-loaves moving about on yellow 
feet, for such is uniformly the colour of their boots. 

The baths are very magnificent structures, and those 
used by the women receive their light through cupolas 
of stained glass. 1 never, of course, had the privilege 0 
entering these, although | have heard of travellers who 
boasted of such advantages. ‘I'hey are heated, I believe, 
by vapour, which is raised frorn little rills of hot water 
{traversing the floors of the apartments, like a miniature 
meadow-field under the process of irrigation. The pet 
son who is to take the bath, first enters an apartment 





very little above the temperature of the open air. The 
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next of the suite is the dressing-room. Next to that is 
the first of the range of baths, which gradually rise in 
temperature through a long series of rooms to any de- 

of heat which may be required. ‘The bather re- 
mains in any or cach of them as long as pleasure or con- 
yenience may dictate, and returns through the same suite 
of apartments in which the degrees of heat, although 
constantly the same, affect the bather in a regular, de- 
creasing ratio. : 

The antechambers and dressing-rooms are very exten- 
sive, and there the slaves remain in attendance to dress 
and undress the bathers. When they come out of the 
bath, their faces are swelled and florid, and there is some- 
thing about the expression of their eye which gives you 
the idea of some degree of mental estrangement. Cor- 
pulency they consider a decided beauty, and they think 
it promoted by the bath, although in my opinion the use 
of it to excess produces a flaccidity of the skin, and 
other disagreeable appearances, so as in fact to accelerate 
that premature old age to which the women of eastern 
countries are otherwise peculiarly liable. ‘Thick ankles 
are also considered a point of beauty, and to increase it, 
it is said to be a common practice among Turkish women 
toscarify the skin, which thus becomes thick and callous. 
[need not remind the reader that women of a certain 
rank are never seen, but such of these particulars as I 
had not an opportunity of witnessing in person, I state 
on the authority of Mrs. Baxter, the wife of the English 
consul, who had the best opportunities of observing, 
and was herself a very beautiful and intelligent young 
woman. 

The mosques are accessible to every stranger. In 
these buildings there is nothing to be seen but the priest, 
or mollah, saying prayers, and the audience kneeling on 
the mats with which the floor is covered. There are no 
altars, no seats, no symbols of religion, nothing but the 
priest, the audience, and the mats on which they kneel. 
The service on each occasion is of short continuance, be- 
ing repeated seven times a day, and each time accompa- 
nied by ablution. ‘The lower classes perform this cere- 
mony at the public fountains; and in places where the 
supplies of water are not to be procured, I understand 
that earth is substituted from the idea that it contains 
water. 

—f—— 


CHAPTER XX. 

Intelligence from England—Set out for England—Route of the cara- 
vai—The Arabian horse—Anecdotes—Adventures of an Arab— 
Description of an Arab horseman—W eapons—Progress of a cara- 
van—Mode of making Arab bread—An encampment—Reception 
from an Arab chief—His establishments—Arrival through the de. 
sert at Hamah—Orontes—Latikea—The sheratff of the districti— 
Ceremonics and presentations—Arab anecdotes—Mode of living 
and passing my time—An agreeable visit—Odd mistake—A fau 
patiem—A _ soldier’s prescription—Sudden influx of patients, and 
professional fame. 

After I had been about a year at Aleppo, I received in- 
telligence from England, which was calculated to inspire 
me with the greatest uneasiness and alarm. My eldest 
son, George Callander, had married the daughter of a 
Scottish advocate, who had stipulated to give a marriage 
portion with his daughter. ; 

Subsequently he thought of examining the titles and 
muniments of my estate at Craigforth, which had de- 
scended to me under one of those strict entails which are 
peculiar to Scotland, through a long series of generations. 

In the communication which I received at Aleppo, I 
was told that certain proceedings had been instituted in 
the courts of Scotland, in the name of my son George, 
who was of course the next heir of entail, for the purpose 
of setting aside my right to the estate, and vesting it in 
his person, under pretence of a clause in the entail, which 
declared that the right of any heir in possession should 
be liable to be irritated and resolved, (according to the 
Scottish law-phrase,) at the suit of any succeeding heir, 
80 long as any debt of the first maker of the entail should 
Temain a burden on the property. Now it appeared that 
the father-in-law of George Callander had discovered, that 
adebt of this kind still existed, to the amount, I think, 
of 2001. and although I had never heard of it, nor was 
made at all acquainted with its influence or tendency, I 
Was informed that my interests would be liable to suffer 
very severely, if I did not return immediately to Scotland 
and oppose the proceedings which had been taken in my 
son’s name. . 

On the receipt of this intelligence, I was not long in 
making my preparations for my return to England.. The 

tst caravan which was to proceed to the Mediterranean 

Coast had Tripoli, in Africa, for its destination. And here 

again I have to express the deep sense I have always en- 

tertained of the kindness and warmth of heart of my 


supplies for my journey on a very short notice, an obliga- 
tion which was poorly repaid by a mere pecuniary re- 
mittance on my return to Europe. 

The caravan stopped as usual fora day at a place about 
six miles from Aleppo, for the purpose of completing the 
arrangements for the journey. There I joined it on the 
following morning, attended, as on my entry into the 
town, by all the European cunsuls and principal Chris- 
tian inhabitants. 

The route of the caravan lay at first through the great 
desert of Syria, and then through the country of Hamah, 
the most celebrated in the world for its breed of horses ; 
and this was a circumstance peculiarly agreeable to me, 
as I was desirous of all things to carry home with mea 
horse of that unequalled race. The purity of the breed 
is ascertained and preserved in this country with greater 
precision and facility, in consequence of the horses and 
mares, to the nun.ber of one hundred and upwards, being 
uniformly held in common property, by a particular 
family or tribe. The line of succession is preserved with 
all the care and all the accuracy perhaps of a Welsh pe- 
digree ; and in the genealogical tree of the horse which I 
ultimately purchased, its descent was professedly traced 
to the famous black mare of Mahomed, and I had a cer- 
tificate of the fact, subscribed by five or six sheiks, who 
have an obvious interest in keeping up the value of their 
breed of horses by this exactness in their pedigree. 

It is on the mares, however, that the chief value is 
placed, and through them it is that purity of blood is most 
depended on. The sister of the horse which I brought 
home with me, was for sale at the time I made the pur- 
chase. I examined her with the greatest care, and could 
not detect the semblance of a fault in any one of her 
points. Like all the others of the race, she was under 
fifteen hands high; and the price put upon her by the 
tribe to which she belonged was 10,000 piastres, equal to 
2,500/. of our money. ‘The value of the mare is always 
much greater than that of a horse of equal symmetry, 
from the idea of her greater influence in preserving the 
purity of the race. The price I paid for the horse, own 
brother to this mare, was 800 Venitian sequins, equal to 
about 4001. sterling ; and I incline to think it was not far 
out of proportion, according to their ideas, to the price of 
the other. 

While I was yet in the district where these horses are 
bred, an agent arrived from the King of Prussia, com- 
missioned to make purchases for his majesty. He agreed 
with me in admiring the mare, and declared that she was 
the handsomest animal he had ever seen. He was even 
willing to give the 10,000 piastres for her, but the tribe 
had come to the resolution of preserving her as a brood 
mare, and refused that sum when offered. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that there are two distinct races in the 
country, the noble and the common. Among the latter, 
many beautiful horses are often to be found, but they 
never possess those qualities in perfection for which the 
noble race of Arabia is so peculiarly distinguished—ficet- 
ness, wind, and bottom. 

Here, too, I must observe, that the horses brought from 
Barbary are not to be compared in any good quality with 
the noble breed of Hamah. Many of the Barbs have ra- 
dical faults, and some of them are very ugly, goose-rump- 
ed, cat-hammed, and narrow-chested. The difference of 
the breeds was long unknown in this country, but now it 
is better understood, and a Barb I believe is seldom bred 
from. 

I shall here mention a circumstance on the authority 
of persons in that country whose good faith and respect- 
ability I had no reason to doubt, as jillustrating in rather 
a striking point of view the marked distinction between 
the different races of this noble animal, which are reared 
in the same district. 

An Arab, who had: pitched his tent in a solitary spot 
of the desert, had occasion to leave his family, with his 
stock of the common breed of horses and mares, for a 
single night. On his return to the place in the morning, 
he found that his family and his whole property had been 
carried off in the night. He was mounted on a horse of 
the noble breed, and of the highest qualities, and having 
a‘rifle with him, he set out alone in pursuit of the rob. 
bers. On coming up with them he found that their num- 
bers were considerable, but he had reason to believe that 
they were not posscssed of fire-arms, which proved to be 
the fact. 

Approaching near enough to bring them within the 
range of his gun, he fired and wounded one or more of 
them, and waving his hand he dared them to follow him. 
This they attempted, but found it fruitless. He then re- 
turned to the attack, and again succceded in singling out 
one or two.of them with his rifle. Once more they pur- 





friend, Mr. Baxter, in providing for me the necessary 


sued him with the fleetest of their horses, but to overtake 


him was impossible. Thus he hung upon their rear, 
wounding and killing several of them, until he at length 
compelled them to restore the booty. 

The accoutrements of the Arab horsemen are simple in 
their construction, and well suited to his wants. The 
saddle is generally large, and always easy to ride on. 
The straps are made of untanned leather, and are fasten- 
ed without buckles. A ring is attached to the end of the 
girth, and another to the corresponding part of the sad¢le. 
Through these rings a strap is repeatedly passed, and 
drawn together with such force as to bring them near to 
each other, after which, the strap is fastened by twisting 
the ends round the part thus tightened. The saddle *bys« 
fixed is never displaced, and, indeed, seldom 1. 
except for the temporary purpose of grooming, when it is 
again immediately replaced, although there be no inten. 
tion uf riding. Cruppers are seldom used, because they 
are not necessary to keep the saddle in its place, and be- 
cause they never carry any thing behind it. The shoes 
are a thin flat piece of iron, with a hole in the middle to 
keep the foot cool, something in the form of our common 
bar shoe, but extremely light, and even flexible, so as to 
vield with the foot when pressed upon a stone. The nu- 
merous diseases to which our horses are liable are scarcely 
known in these countries. 

Sometimes, indeed, I have seen a lame horse, but upon 
inquiry, the cause was generally to be traced to some ac- 
cident, either in a skirmish, or from riding violently, 
which they do without hesitation over the roughest 
gtound. Although never a very timorous rider, I have 
frequently felt somewlat uneasy at the style in which 
‘they carried me over a country which the boldest rider 
in England would hesitate to follow. In going down a 
declivity not less, perhaps, than forty-five degrees, where 
stones as large as a table were scattered about in all di- 
rections, I was proceeding with some caution to guide my 
horse over the difficulties of the ground, when an Arab 
called vut to me, and I was induced ever afterwards to 
follow the advice,—“ Give him his head, he sees the 
stones as well as you do.” 

Every body has seen the Turkish bridle; they never 
use a curb, but the ring which is put into the mouth 
serves the same purpose; the bit, which is very light, 
acting so powerfully, by means of the lever attached to 
it, as to force the mouth open and keep it so: neither do 
they ever use the snaffle, or bridoon ; I tried it in the hope 
of its easing the mouth, but to horse and rider it proved 
equally inconvenient. Although they use such powerful 
bridles, the Arabs ride with a heavy hand, so as to sus- 
tain the horse in advancing, and to curb him in action. 
This they are able to do very effectually, and in throwing 
the jereed it is absolutely necessary. Perhaps the most 
remarkable point about the Arabian horse is the extraor- 
dinary smallness of the head and mouth,—so small, in- 
deed is the latter that you would think they might use a 
common tumbler for a water bucket. 

The stirrup used by the Arab is singularly short, but 
the seat of the rider is not on that account the less se- 
cure, and it enables him, in rising on his stirrup to throw 
the jerecd, or to strike a blow, to do it with an infinitely 
increased effect. The sudden jerk which is often given 
in these exercises to the stirrup-leather, makes it neces- 
sary to sccure it much more firmly than we do. This is 
done by ten or twelve straps or thongs, and the stirrup, 
in place of being a narrow bar, is so constructed as to 
allow the whole foot to rest on a plate of iron reaching 
from the toe to some distance behind the heel, where it 
is sharpened so as to serve the purposes of a spur. 

The Arab feels that his safety depends on the quality 
of his accoutrements, and this is a point to which his at- 
tention is constantly directed. In action they never dis- 
mount, so that when you sce a horse during an engage- 
ment without a rider, you may conclude that he is killed 
or badly wounded. In the -hands of a European unac- 
customed to the habits of the Arab horse, and unacquaint- 
ed with the manner of treating him, the animal appears 
to be extremely vicious, but let the same horse be mount- 
ed by a native horseman, and he will be found to be gentle, 
docile, and obedient. 

I need say nothing of the sabre, which is their favourite 
weapon, and is always light and handy, of a curved form, 
and of considerable strength, the best being made at Da- 
mascus. But the use of the jereed is not so much known ; 
its length is about four feet; with a steel head, well-tem- 
pered and well-sharpened. It is used as a missile, and 
four of them are generally carried in a small case under 
the thigh of the horseman, so as to enable him to seize 
one of them very quickly, and the case is fastened to the 
saddle by loops behind and before. 

They have also a kind of reed in the form of the jereed, 
with which they are accustomed to amuse themselves in 
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sham-fights, yet even these are often thrown with such 
force, celerity, and precision, as to make it extremely dif- 
ficult to parry the stroke. They assemble in parties to 
enjoy this exercise, and the speed with which they gal- 
lop, and still more the dexterity with which they turn 
their horses, is beyond description or belief. Frequently 
they will catch the jereed of their adversary as it is darted 
through the air. It is then that you see an Arab in his 
true character—a part of his horse—a real centaur. 

The ordinary rate at which a caravan travels is about 
thirty miles a day. In the course of this journey, after 
making myself acquainted with the route, 1 was induced 
on one or two occasions to leave the caravan for a day’s 
journey to the right or left, and to join it again when far- 
ther advanced. One of these rambles brought me ac- 
quainted with the manner in which bread is baked in the 
Arabian villages. On arriving at the caravanserai where 
I had intended to lodge for the night, I found it on the 
borders of the territory of two neighbouring tribes, be- 
tween whom there existed some dispnte. As the cara- 
vanserai was filled with armed men in a state of bustle 
and excitement, I resolved to proceed to a village some 
miles farther in advance. In this village my meal was 
prepared in the apartment where I sat, and as is usual in 
the country, the bread was kneaded as well as baked just 
as it was about to be used. 

It is composed of the finest wheaten flour, and is rolled 
without any yeast or leaven into cakes extremely thin. 
The oven is movable, and is made of iron, in the form 
and about the size, or rather larger, than a bee-hive. The 
mouth, which opens downwards, is made to fit exactly to|, 
a circular opening in the floor, in which a fire of char- 
coal is prepared, and over the fire a narrow grating is 
laid, somewhat similar to a gridiron, and also movable. 
The oven is lifted by one person with its two handles, 
while another spreads the cake like a lining over its 
interior surface, and when sufficiently baked the bread 
falls off upon the gridiron, and being always eaten hot, it 
is served up for immediate use. 


Partly from curiosity to see an encampment of Courdine 
Arabs, and partly from a desire to avoid the danger of 
remaining over night exposed to the unhealthy vapours of 
a marshy situation in which the caravan had halted, I 
resolved, in another instance, to separate myself from it 
for the night. About a mile distant from the swampy 
spot which had been fixed for the night’s station of the 
caravan, I observed a number of tents, pitched on an emi- 
nence where there was at least no danger of malaria, 
whatever there might be of personal violence, and I men- 
tioned to the mockra my intention of going there to pass |; 
the night. He attempted to dissuade me by the alarming 
accounts which are generally given of this savage tribe ; 
but as I had seen individuals of the race who had made 
good and faithful domestic servants in Aleppo and its 
neighbourhood ; as it was here but a compromise between 
two sorts of danger, the one obvious and immediate, the 
other only problematical ; and as the hazards pointed out 
by the mockra are generally greater in description than 
in reality, | resolved to take my chance of the reception 
I might meet with at this warlike encampment. 


Seeing that I did not listen with much attention to the 
arguments he urged on me, the mockra then recommend- 
ed that I should at least take nothing with me to tempt 
the cupidity of these wandering savages. I agreed ac- 
cordingly to divest myself of my arms, and with nothing 
but my pipe in my hand, I proceeded on foot to the tents 
of the Courdines. There I saw avast number of people, 
but their aspect, although in general somewhat ungainly, 
was far from being so hideous as the mockra had _repre- 
sented. I enquired for their chief, when they pointed out 
to me a hard favoured man who had lost an eye, and who 
appeared from his manner as if he had just returned from 
some excursion. His demeanour and presence were far 
from prepossessing, and he carried a club of rather a 
formidable size leaning over his shoulder. However, I 
approached him, and with an air of as much frankness 
as I could assume, I said that I came to ask his hospitali- 
ty for the night. He invited me to walk into the tent, 
and ordered coffee and cakes, which served to make our 
acquaintance. I took care on my part to show no want 
of confidence, from a conviction that a proportional want |d 
of safety would have resulted from it. 

When we had finished our coffee, and were taking our 
pipes, he began to enquire whence I had come, and whi- 
ther Lwas going. When satisfied on these points, he ob- 
served that this was probably the first encampment of the 
tribe which I had had an opportunity of seeing ; and on 


being water, was not attended with any intemperance, 
the chief pointed out to me the place where I should 
sleep, and observed, at the same time, that his two sons 
should lie one on each side of me, lest, as he was pleased 
to say, I should want any thing during the night. The 
bed was soon made, as it consisted, of a number of car- 
pets, the upper one being of Persian manufacture, of the 
most valuable kind. I then went tosleep, and addressed 
myself to the drowsy god with so much good-will, that 
I did not awake until a messenger from the mockra came 
to enquire for me, and to announce that the caravan was 
ready to depart. 
easily made, as all that was wanted was to shake myself; 
but the chief, who was at hand, said that I could not leave 
him without taking coffee and smoking a pipe. 


me which I could offer as a present, in compliance with 
the manners of the country, but the pipe which I had 


mouth-piece being of the purest amber, and the bowl of 
the best sort manufactured at Constantinople. 
cepted it readily ; indeed the refusal of a present is sup- 
posed to infer hostility ; but, on turning round to the little 
fellow, his grandson, and finding that I had nothing to 
offer him but money, I took a few piastres from my 
pocket, and gave them to the boy; but the chief took 
them gently froin him, and, without any remark, return- 
ed them to me. I then bethought myself of the chain of 
my watch, which was a common gold one, with several 
branches and trinkets attached to each. I twisted off 
one of the branches, to which two seals were suspended, 
and presented it to the boy, on which the grandfather 
made me the salam with an expression of satisfaction. 


thanked me for my society, and wished me a good jour- 
ney ; at the same time, one of his attendants delivered to 
the messenger who came from the caravan a bag of choice 
tobacco as a present for me, and to the great surprise of 
the mockra I soon afterwards returned in safety to tell 
him the adventures of the night. n 
under any great apprehension of their taking my life, 
but he had no idea of my being permitted to leave the 
camp of the Courdines until I had sent for my horses, 
and the greater part of my baggage, as the price of my 
liberty. 


Jew, who was travelling with the caravan, and who per- 
fectly agreed with the mockra, that I was much more 
fortunate in the issue of the adventure, than wise or pru- 


tunities of observin 
when I teld him of the hospitable reception I had met 
with, he observed that that was just in keeping with their 
general character, in which there was no medium or 
moderation, all that they did being either good or bad in 
the extreme. 


little savage, his grandson. 


have been incredible. 


sheep on the neighbouring hills, and as soon as we had 


tentive to their religious observances. When we came to 
thetent, we found a fire lighted, which was for the purpose 
of keeping away the mosquitoes, and soon after, supper 
was served. 
Meantime he observed to me, that the furthermost part 
of the tent, which was in all from sixty to seventy feet 
long, was the habitation of the women and children, and 
that I must not approach it. The supper consisted of a 
roasted lamb dressed with honey, in the manner of the 
country, afterwards a plate of bilberries, made into syrup, 


dates. 
As soon as our repast was finished, which, our drink 


My toilette and my preparations were 


This being done, I reflected that 1 had nothing about 


ust been smoking ; it was fortunately of some value, the 


He ac- 


I next approached to take leave: he embraced me, 


other objects of curiosity. But first he presented me to 
two young men, his sons, who brought with them a fine 


We then walked out together, when he showed me 
first a number of camels, which he said were excellent 
cattle. His horses I admired extremely, and sceing that 
I was pleased with the sight, he carried me to some dis- 
tance, to the place where his brood mares were collected, 
amounting in number to at least an hundred; some with 
foal, and others with foals at their feet, but all kept in 
such excellent order, us to cleanliness and care, that I 
could not choose but admire them, knowing, as I did, 
that if these mares had been in Europe, their value would 


On our return to the tents, he pointed out his flocks of 


arrived, he observed that it was time for evening prayer ; 
so that, even among this savage race, they are not inat- 


which meade an excellent sweetmeat, and finally a dish of 


Se 
they had passed a very bad night in the low marsh 
ground in which the caravan had been stationed, | 

Tt was within a few days after this adventure thy 
we arrived at the populous and pleasing district of 
Hamah, after having fairly cleared the desert, ‘Thy 
town of Hamah is seated on the Orontes, and its 
on seeing it from the heights by which it is surroundej 
is truly beautiful. The groves of orange and almond 
trees, with numerous water-mills which are moved 
this rapid and noisy river, give a character to the scenegf 
the most picturesque and interesting description, particy, 
larly to those who have just crossed the desert, and like 
me, perhaps, had not seen any similar object for so lon 
a period before. Latikea was the last place I had seey 
which at all corresponded with it, and the view had thy 
additional charm of coming unexpectedly upon me in 
crossing the bite of a hill just at the hour of sunset, 

Immediately on my arrival I waited on the Sheraff, op 
Treasurer of the district, for whom I had fortunately 
been furnished with letters of recommendation, as it wag 
necessary to make some stay in the place, from its bei 
a central station where caravans from various quarters 
assemble, and after being disorganised are made up afresh, 
aceording to the business and destination of each indj. 
vidual traveller. The Sheraff was a young man, not 
above twenty-four years of age, and I found that he was 
not acquainted with any language but the Arabic. The 
welcome I received from him was of the most cordial 
description ; he embraced me warmly, and assured me, in 
the Arab fashion, that God had sent him a blessing in di. 
recting a stranger to his house. 

He showed me my apartments, which according to our 
ideas had but little furniture ; indeed, little else but a few 
carpets, and in the room where I was to dine, a divan 
raised about a foot from the ground. They had the ad. 
vantage, however, of being spacious and airy, although 
the access from the house to the street was awkward and 
inconvenient. The rich and fertile territory of Hamah 
is surrounded by the desert, from which the inhabitants 
are in constant alarm, lest they should be attacked and 
pillaged, as they sometimes are, by bands of wandering 
marauders. In consequence, the houses of the town are 
so constructed as to present some obstacle to any sudden 
attack. The walls are immensely thick; the outer door 
is only about three feet high, and so narrow that only one 
person can enter at a time. 

The day after my arrival, the Sheraff renewed the 
ceremony of receiving me, and brought with him several 
of his friends to present tome. After taking coffee and 
smoking with the strangers, he renewed the expression 
of his happiness at my arrival, and laying hold of my 
arm, he led me towards the pillars of the mansion, say- 


he would make a symbolical delivery to strengthen the 
warmth of his expression, he laid hold of one of the pillars 
and said to me with great emphasis, “You may sell it.” 
This seems to be a sort of idiomatic expression charac- 
teristic of the people, and of the language in which it is 
used, and serves to indicate the intensity of that feeling 
which is said to exist among a people in the inverse ratio 
of their civilisation. 

While I was yet at Hamah, and a resident in the house 
of the Sheraff, the duties of his office required him to 
leave home for a considerable time. Before his departure 
he repeated the ccremony of welcome, desiring me to re 
gard the house and every thing in it as my own; but 





He was not, he said, 


This opinion was strongly confirmed by a respectable 


ent in undertaking it. He had enjoyed various oppor- 
the manners of the Courdines, and 


It was agreed, however, on all hands, that in the result 


mentioning that I should on no account approach the 
back part of the mansion, which was occupied by his 
mother and his sisters. " 

Soon after he was gone, I called my own servants to 
give orders for purchasing some supplies for my table, 
when one of them, who was better acquainted with the 
manners of the country, enquired if the sheraff had 
done any thing to offend me, and observed that such an 
interference with the arrangements of the household 
could not fail to be taken very seriously amiss. -In this 
opinion I concurred, and found that at the usual hour of 
ten o’clock in the forenoon an elegant repast was served 
up, more nearly analogous to our dinner than any other 
meal. 

At supper, which is served about six in the afternoon, 
immediately after the prayer of Assera, I generally found 


the plaee. The principal standing dish was either ® 
roasted porcupine or a lamb, followed by a dish of clo 

milk, with sugar, dates, and dried fruits. Every repast 
was concluded with pipes and coffee of excellent quality, 
which to me was much more agreeable and salubrious 











my acquiescence in the observation, he proposed that I 
should walk out with him to see his tents, his cattle, and 


I had greatly the advantage of my fellow-travellers, as 


than the practice of indulging in strong liquors. In this 





ing, “These are yours—this house is yours;” and as if 


myself visited by some of the principal inhabitants of | 
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way of life I continued to pass my days rather agreeably ; 
nor would the time have hung heavy on my hands, had 
[ not been labouring under so much anxiety and appre- 

hension as to the state of my affairs in Scotland. 
The inhabitants of these countries have a strange idea 
that a knowledge of the healing art is a universal accom- 
ishment among the natives of Europe; and I had the 
reatest difficulty in attempting to persuade them that I 
wasnot a physician, but a mere seraskier, or commander 
of troops, who knew nothing at all of medicine or the 
practice of physic. On all occasions, however, I listened 
with becoming attention to the ‘statements which were 
made to me, and answered their questions with care and 
recision, and above all with the most imperturbable gravi- 
ty;and I never allowed myself to forget that their obser- 
yations, although sometimes sufficiently ludicrous, were 
bly not more so than those of a European might 
appear to them. In other respects I was an object of 
considerable curiosity, as an infidel, they assured me, 
had not been seen in that quarter for a period of twenty- 


five years. 

One day I was visited, to my great surprise, by three 
females, who being ushered into my apartment, I seated 
myself in the corner, as representing the master of the 
house, and begged of them to sit down by me. One of 
them did so, but the other two declined, from which I 

ived that they stood in the relation to each other of 
mistress and slave, that is, in the oriental sense of these 
terms. The three females were veiled and in mean attire, 
but she who had sat down began to observe, that, knowing 
that we infidels all understood the art of the physician, 
she had come to me to beg that I might cure her of a 
complaint which had made her very lean and very miser- 
able. I tried, as usual, to persuade her that I was quite 
unqualified to do her the service she required; but she 
persisted in her solicitations with the greatest importu- 
nity, and at length, throwing back her veil, she brought 
forward her hair, which was very long and very richly 
braided, with diamonds and pearls interwoven in it, say- 
ing, “See, I can pay you for what you may do for me.” 


By this time I perceived from her complexion that her 
disorder proceeded from a weakness of the organs of 
digestion ; and on enquiry as to her ordinary food, I found 
that it consisted of zukees, water-melons, and other 
vegetables which are generally eaten raw. I still endea- 
voured to defend myself from her importunity, but was 
at length constrained to agree to give her something on 
the morrow, but at the same time observed, that what I 
should prescribe for her, without a radical change of re- 
gimen, would be totally useless, and that it would be ne- 
cessary for her to have her vegetables dressed, and to eat 
with them a due proportion of animal food. 


After she was gone, I began to reflect on the awkward- 
nessof my situation. Like most other Europeans, I had, 
indeed, with me, a small chest of medicine, but it was 
now pretty nearly exhausted : and, besides I was unwill- 
ing to attempt the use of remedies which might be at- 
tended with pernicious, or at least doubtful effects. I 
therefore mixed up some grains of bark with a large pro- 
portion of flour, so as to make it bulky; I divided the 
whole into papers, each of which might contain about 
three grains of the medicine, and gave it to her, when 
she returned next day with her attendants. It could not, 
I should hope, under any circumstances, do her much 
harm, and I have not the least doubt that the change of 
dict would be highly beneficial to her. 

From this period I was annoyed with visiters to such 
a degree that it became very disagreeable to me. The 
reason is obvious ; they have no Dyin, no medical 
knowledge whatever : some content themselves with the 
assurance that all things are already arranged by the su- 
perintending care of the Supreme Being, and that any 
thing like medical aid infers the greatest arrogance and 
Presumption ; while others place implicit reliance on the 
tflicacy of amulets and charms to ward off the approaches 
of disease. The better informed among them have al- 
ready ceased to confide in such absurdities, but they have 
not the least idea of the structure of the human body ; so 
that it is not wonderful, when afflicted with internal dis- 
tases, that they should assail those whom they believe to 

acquainted with such subjects, and with the proper 
Temedies, A man came to me with a dropsy, and abso- 
lutely would not leave me without a prescription. Like 

edecin malgre lui of Moliere, I was heartily sick of 
my new profession ; and asking him what he liked best, he 
answered, to drink water; “Then,” said I—shall I be 
pardoned for the confession ?—“ drink plenty !” 


———— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Proceed towards Tripoli—A ppearance of Mount Lebanon—Pursuit 
of antelopes—Lose sight of the caravan—A dilemma—Provi 
dential escape—A Maronite convent—Savage character of the 
Maronite race—The Cyclamen—Piercing ccld—Mountain ce- 
dars—Conclusion of the journey—Application to the British 
consul—Disappointment—Extreme anxiety—Description of Tri- 
poli—Contest of rival pashas—Anecdotes of the inhabitants— 
Alarm of the plague—Predestinarian ideas—Precautions of the 
author—-Method of cominunication—-Plan adupted by the con. 
sul—Time and manner of its disappearance—Alarming incident 
—The pasha’s apology—Staple commodity—Gorgeous attire— 
Arrival of a vessel—Ditliculty of embarking—Reach Cyprus—- 
Fresh disappointments—Sail for Rbodes—Convents—Country 
houses---Turkish ascendency---Privileges---Aspect of the island-- 
Sports---Anecdotes of birds. 
I had the satisfaction to find that the caravan, whi® 

was now made up to proceed towards Tripoli, was to be 

guided by the same mockra who had brought me from 

Aleppo. Soon after leaving the district of Hamah, the 

summit of Mount Lebanon appeared over the verge of 

the horizon, long before we arrived at its base. 

The heavy rains of spring had swelled the mountain 
brooks into so many torrents, and in some places im- 
peded the progress of the caravan, till the way became 
nearly impassable. About the first rise of the mountain, 
I had stopped some distance behind the caravan, in the 
hope of getting a shot at a herd of antelopes which had 
approached within our view. Not having succeeded, I 
set out, keeping the summit of the mountain as my guide 
to rejoin the caravan, but unfortunately took the wrong 
side of one of these mountain torrents, which, after I 
had erossed it in the morning, had swelled to such a 
height as to forbid my return. My situation was such, 
that I had no resource but to ascend the course of the 
stream, in the hope of its diminishing as I approached 
its source; and that, by the following day, at least, I 
should be able to overtake the caravan, which I knew 
was to proceed in the direction of Mount Lebanon, and 
to wind its way, at a considerable elevation, along the 
side of the mountain. 

I had with me a single Greek servant, and just before 
night-fall we were joined by two Arabs, whom I knew, 
from their small turbans, to be of the tribe of Courdines. 
They seemed desirous of entering into conversation, 
and I confess that I was rather uneasy at their approach, 
but took care to keep them on our left, which is the side 
most convenient to fire at; and as I was better armed 
than either of them, I thought we might possibly es- 
cape, although they should prove hostile. 

After we had proceeded for some time together, I 

began to bethink myself of some pretence for shaking 
them off, and perceiving at length some houses at a dis- 
tance, although not exactly in our route, I observed that 
Ihad something to say to these people, and put my horse 
on the sudden to a hand gallop, accompanied, of course, 
by my Greek servant. Had I been in an open country, 
and had I known precisely which way to go, I should 
have felt myself perfectly safe. As it was, no accident 
befel us; we continued to move on at a gallop, and when 
I perceived that they did not follow, I pulled up my 
horse to determine the direction of our future progress. 
The mountain was sufficiently conspicuous, even’ after 
sunset, and served me for a guide, until I found myself 
entangled in a piece of marshy ground among the moun- 
tain torrents, where it was impossible any longer to pick 
my steps with safety. 
In this awkward predicament I resolved to content 
myself, and sitting down on a stone, with my bridle in 
my hand, I waited patiently the approach of morning. 
I chose my resting-place near something like a beaten 
path, in the hope of some one passing who might be 
useful to me, but heard nothing during the night but the 
stork, the swan, and the pelican, many of which came 
close up to me, as if to examine the cause of so unusual 
an intrusion. Remounting at the dawn of day, I pur- 
sued the beaten track in the direction of the mountain, 
which after some time I began to ascend, and in the 
course of the day I reached a village, where, to my great 
joy, I once more overtook the caravan. 

Although not altogether without apprehension, I was 

not aware at the time of the extent of the danger I had 

incurred. ‘That part of the mountain where I had pass- 
ed the night I found to be inhabited by a savage and in. 
hospitable race, who take their name, and are said to 
have taken their descent, from the bands which were led 
by the Count de Drus to the Crusades. They profess 
the Christian religion according to the doctrines of the 
sect of Maronites, but their depredations are not the less 
violent on that account, whenever they find themselves 
to be strongest. Their name and their religion seem to 
give some probability to the descent which they claim; 


made some figure at the siege of Acre. ‘The caravan 
was just on the move when I arrived at the village, but 
the mockra, who expressed great uneasiness for my 
safety, had left two men at the village to enquire after 
me, and direct me on my road. 

The escape which I made on this occasion, illustrates 
very strikingly that sort of interposition which shows 
the weakness and insufficiency of human prudence. On 
that very evening several other stragglers from the cara- 
van were picked up by the Druses, and were never more 
heard of; so that, if I had not wandered farther than 
the others, so as to be on the wrong side of the river, I 
should probably have shared their fate. 

For two days after this adventure, we continued to 
ascend the mountain, by a winding course, which 
brought us to a very considerable elevation, but: from 
the want of instruments, I had no means of measuring 
it. Here we reached a plain of such extent as to re- 
quire some three or four hours to traverse it, the summit 
of the mountain being considerably to our left. This 
plain was covered with cyclamen, a flower on which we 
are accustomed to place some value, but here we found 
it the most noisome weed we had ever encountered, and 
to me the odour was so insufferable, that I could scarcely 
preserve my seat on my saddle. 

Far beneath us, on our right, a large square building 
was to be seen, apparently in perfect repair. I was told 
it was a Maronite convent, and like others in that coun- 
try, it was built without any doors, so as to be inacces- 
sible to the wandering Arabs. The windows are at a 
great height from the ground, and by them their pro- 
visions are drawn up by means of a crane, which also 
enables them to leave the convent and return to it, if at 
any time they have occasion to do so. A small chapel 
was pointed out at a distance, where prayers were said 
in quiet times for the convenience of the Maronite in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood. But such is the savage 
character of the race, that it is said the priests do not 
always find themselves in safety from spoliation by the 
members of their own flock. Travellers are sometimes 
received into the convent, and are believed to be well 
treated; but as the building contains no accommodation 
for horses or other beasts of burthen, and as it would not 
be safe to leave such property at the mercy of the neigh- 
bouring population, the monks in these fortified convents 
are not often troubled with visiters. 

The plain on which the cyclamen grew so plentifully, 
was at such a height as to command an extensive view 
of the Mediterranean. The cold was piercing, and the 
dew during the night so heavy as to penetrate our 
leathern boots; and even the bales of goods, so closely 
packed, could not effectually exclude it. But the camels 
and other cattle were so much overcome with the fatigue 
of the ascent, that it was impossible to proceed, and here 
we were obliged to lodge as formerly a la belle étoile. 
To sleep was out of the question, and would have 
been dangerous if we could, so that we passed the night 
in smoking and conversation. I confess, however, that I 
felt as much for my poor horse as for myself. From the 
time that we had quitted the low ground, to the east of 
the mountain, he had had nothing to eat ; and I now be- 
thought myself of applying to the camel-drivers for a 
bolus of rice, which, in such situations, they push down 
the throats of their camels, and found that my noble 
steed was greatly refreshed by it. 

When the sunis risen about half an hour on the moun- 
tain, the ground becomes perfectly dry, and even parch- 
ed; so that, with the exception of the great field of 
cyclamen, we had seen no symptom of vegetation from 
the time we began the ascent. The upper part of the 
mountain was, indeed, so utterly barren, that we could 
not find even thistles, or any kind of vegetable matter to 
serve as fuel in making our coffee. It was otherwise in 
the course of our descent, and as soon as the word was 
given to halt, the whole caravan might be seen engaged 
with great earnestness in the preparation of that whole- 
some and invigorating beverage, which | need not say is 
uniformly used without either milk er sugar. 

It may be expected that I should here say something 
of the celebrated cedars to which this mountain has 
given a name, but on the side of the mountain next the 
sea there is, I believe, no growing timber of any kind. 
I was told, however, by an intelligent Jew who travelled 
with the caravan, that in a former journey which he had 
made by the landward side of the mountain, in travelling 
from Tripoli to Damascus, he had seen some remains of 
these stately cedars, but from the little care that was 
taken of them, he seemed to be apprehensive that ina 
very short time no trace of them would be left. 

As we approached the conclusion of our journey, my 








and it is certain that a person called the Count de Drus, 


anxiety to find a vessel at Tripoli going down the Medi- 
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terranean, increased tv avery painful degree. I hastened 
to the house of the English consul, for whom I had let- 
ters from Aleppo, and expressed my anxiety to embark 
in the first vessel that might sail with the probability of 
carrying me in the direction of the British shore, but to 
my unspeakable disappointment, I found that there was 
not a vessel in the harbour whose destination was. down 
the Mediterranean. This feeling of disappointment was 
no doubt shared with me in common by many of my fel- 
low-travellers ; but I will venture to say, that few of them 
had cause of uneasiness at all analogous to mine, or felt, 
as I did, the paramount necessity of reaching home 
within a period which was rapidly passing by. 

Patience in this dilemma was my only remedy, so 
that I had much more opportunity than taste or inclina- 
tion to examine the town and its neighbourhood, and 
observe the manners of its inhabitants. The town is 
still a place of some trade, although not on so extensive 
a scale as in former times. While I remained in it, the 
peace of the inhabitants was greatly disturbed by the 
contests of two rival pashas, who were equally unwel- 
come to the people, because they were regarded as alike 
the instruments of oppression. The retainers of either 
party when they met in the streets, in general engaged 
in altercation, which often ended in blows, and when 
such skirmishing occurred, the inhabitants withdrew 
within their own houses, and shut up their shops, which 
in small towns are open to the street, and not as in cities, 
like Aleppo, inclosed in extensive bazaars. The salesman 
sits patiently with his legs across, and never opens his 
mouth to any one until addressed by a purchaser. 

Soon after my arrival at Tripoli, 1 wanted some trifling 
matter connected with my saddle, and seeing a shop con- 
taining such articles as I wanted, I entered it, and, sa- 
luting the cross-legged inhabitant, he desired me to 
advance and to ascend two steps of a platform, on which 
he was elevated, and sit down beside him. Like others, 
in walking about, I had my pipe in my hand, and first 
of all he offered me tobacco, and then a dish of coffee, 
both of which I accepted. 

“ Now, Effendi,” said the saddler, when we had finish- 
ed our coffee,“ in what can I serve you?” I showed 
him it was a strap, indeed a matter of so trifling a nature 
that I could not help regretting that so much civility had 
been thrown away on so poor a customer, but afterwards 
I found that such was the universal practice of the place ; 
for having occasion to make purchases of various kinds, 
I uniformly experienced the same sort of treatment. 

About to return home, as I fondly imagined after a 
long absence, I had many purchases to make of shawls 
and other articles for presents for my family and friends, 
and Tripoli was a place where articles of eastern manu- 
facture were to be had at rates comparatively cheap. 
Although the English consul, in whose house I lodged, 
was extremely civil to me, yet I could not bring myself 
to enjoy the flattering attentions I received even before 
the town was overtaken by that dreadful malady the 
plague. 

As soon as the first indications of it had appeared, the 
alarm became general and intense among the higher 
classes of people in the place. It was otherwise with the 
lower orders. These you would constantly hear exclaim- 
ing as they passed along the streets, Mash Alla! It is 
the will of God; and so far did they carry these predes 
tinarian notions, that many of them took little or no 
precaution against the spreading of the contagion. 

After shutting up the house in which we lived, the 
first object of our care was to destroy, as far as possible, 
every furred animal about the premises, such as cats and 
dogs, and even rats and mice and other vermin, for it is 
generally believed that the contagion may be communi- 
cated even by a mouse running over the bed of an in- 
fected house and carrying it on its rough coat to the 
dwellings of the healthy through which it may pass in 
quest of food. 

In towns like Tripoli, which are frequently visited by 
the plague, precautions are taken in the manner of con- 
structing the houses for excluding, as far as possible, the 
danger of contagion, at the same time that arrangements 
are made for holding communication with those without. 
In the wall of the court-yard, for instance, a cistern is 
generally fixed, so as that one end should project each 
way beyond the plane of the wall, and when filled with 
water, every other avenue being shut, the master of the 
house enjoys the assurance that nothing can reach him 
until it has passed through this purifying medium. Large 
stores of flour, and other least perishable articles, are 
kept in every house, ready against the approach of such 
a calamity; and on the first alarm, these stores, if de- 


the cistern, and letters are passed through a grill in the 
outer door of the court-yard, and immediately on being 
received are carefully fumigated or soaked in vinegar, 
when they may be read without apprehension. 

After these precautions are taken, the inhabitants 
within doors gradually cease to discover any symptoms 
of alarm. Soon after the consul, who was a person 
considerably advanced in life, had ascertained that the 
plague was actually in the town, and that we must ne- 
cessarily be locked up together for a considerable time, 
he abated the rigorous custom of the country, which im- 
poses an absolute separation of the sexes, and was so 
good as to present me to his wife, a young person little 
— than twelve years of age. We were accustomed 

go to her apartments to drink coffee after dinner, and 
found her pretty and well-behaved; but it would have 
been wonderful if so young a person, who had all her 
life perhaps been immured within four walls, had pos- 
sessed much intelligence or knowledge of the world. 

It was yet in the month of February when the plague 
began, and we were kept by it in durance till the middle 
of surnmer. It seemed to end suddenly, and the day on 
which its ravages were arrested was St. John’s day, and 
long before that period it was predicted that it would 
terminate at the time it did; so that there is probably 
some connection, as the non-contagionists allege, between 
the appearance of the plague and the state of the atmo- 
sphere. I can only say, that at the time of its disappear- 
ance the Etesian wind blew regularly and strongly. 

When I first walked out, I was attended by the secre- 

tary of the consul, who pointed out to me a number of 
empty shops and houses; but so little did the inhabitants in 
general seem to care for this dreadful malady, that we saw 
them actually selling the old clothes of those who had ex- 
pired under its influence. Many scenes of misery were of 
course the result of this awful visitation. Walking one 
evening in the consul’s garden, we heard, in the arbours 
of one adjoining, the plaintive accents of a female voice. 
They were those of a lady of rank bemoaning herself to 
a friend on the loss of her husband and three children, 
who had all been carried off by this indiscriminating 
scourge of humanity. She was left alone, she said, to 
deplore her loss; and she complained in her misery of 
the injustice of Providence in not permitting her to ac- 
company those with whom she had bound up the whole 
affections of her heart. 
The dissensions of the rival pashas were scarcely in- 
terrupted by the ravages of the plague. One of them 
was in possession of the castle; and in firing on the 
troops of his antagonist, a cannon shot had taken effect 
in the cupola of the consul’s house, to the great alarm of 
the family. As soon as it was made known to the party 
who had committed the aggression, a deputation was sent 
to us with a long winded excuse, which was accepted 
the more readily, as it did not happen to do us any se- 
rious harm. 

Silk is the great staple of Tripoli and its neighbour- 

hood : the country around it is said to produce the finest 
in the world. It is greatly prized by the Turks, who are 
known to be partial to gorgeous attire; and this silk is 
said to be remarkable for the facility with which it re- 
ceives, and the permanence with which it retains, the 
brightest colours. 
At Jength a small ship arrived in the- harbour, which 
had come from Candia, the ancient Crete, and on sending 
for the reis, or master of the ship, he informed me that 
he was bound for Cyprus. That, indeed, was a course 
far different from that which I was so desirous of pur- 
suing; but as the ports of Cyprus were much more fre- 
quented than those on the continent, and as I was heartily 
sick of Tripoli, where I had suffered so much disappoint- 
ment and anxiety, I resolved to avail myself of the op- 
portunity which was thus presented of leaving the place 
which had been so long my prison. 

The harbour of Tripoli is so incommoded with rocks, 
that the vessel, from its draught of water, could not be 
brought near to the shore. ‘Thus, after I had completed 
the necessary arrangements for my departure, I found 
the greatest difficulty in embarking my horse, which I 
should not, probably, have been enabled to accomplish, 
but for the ingenuity and dexterity of an English sailor 
who happened to be on board. I was so much pleased 
with this man’s address, and with his general character, 
that I afterwards engaged him as a servant, and had 
every reason to be contented with the fidelity and zeal 
with which he continued to discharge his domestic du- 
ties. 

He was ndt, indeed, very deeply read in the mysteries 
of the Christian religion. I asked him one day as to the 
nature of his faith, and his knowledge of Christ and 





ficient, are so increased as to complete the necessaries of 
life. Fowls, meat, and other articles, are received through 
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his profession, he acted much more on feeling and sep. 
timent, than from knowledge or reflection. Among thos 
classes of the Greek population with whom he associates 
he found a great deal of suppleness and cunning, which 
placed them in very unfavourable contrast with the 
neral character of the Turks for honesty and integrity , 

After we had fairly put to sea, I was rather apprehen, 
sive as to the fate of my horse, for there was no place ty 
stow him away, and he would probably have proved yy, 
manageable had we been overtaken by foul weather, | 
scarcely expected, indeed, to see him safe ashore; but, 
favoured by summer breezes, we made a fortunate pag. 
age to Cyprus, and my fears were removed by the dey. 
terity of the English sailor. 

My first object at Cyprus was to enquire for a yess 
going down the Mediterranean, but again disappointmen 
awaited me. I then applied to the reis of the ves 
which had brought me from Tripoli, as to his farther des. 
tination, when he said it would depend upon the load; 
he should get at Cyprus, but that it would probably be 
for Rhodes. Thus I was énce more obliged to sit down 
with what patience I might, to await the issue of his 
tardy movements; and in the mean time I paid the visits 
which were due to such of my old friends as were with. 
in my reach. At length I was assured by the reis that 
he was ready for sea, and that he was to sail for Rhodes 
with the first fair wind. I then purchased half a dozen 
jars of ortolans, and as many casks of Cyprus wine, a 
presents for my friends at home ; and as no other vessel 
had arrived with a more desirable destination, I once 
more embarked with my former reis, and was soon under 
sail, as I imagined, for Rhodes. 

When we had stretched along the coast of Anatolia 
for a considerable distance, I observed that, a land breeze 
having sprung up, the reis seemed to bear away for the 
island of Candia; and as there I should have no chance 
of a vessel to suit my purpose, I insisted on his fulfilling 
his agreement and carrying me to Rhodes. But inall 
probability I should not have succeeded with him, if the 
British power, by the possession of Malta, had not at that 
period been paramount in the Mediterrancan. I was 
obliged to assume a very serious aspect, and to threaten 
to denounce his vessel to the English cruizers, by whom, 
I told him, she would sooner or later be made a prize 
After some altercation he at length gave way, and bore 
up for Rhodes; where, that we might not part on bad 
erms, I succeeded in saving him from the payment of 
certain dues which he wished to avoid, from the influ 
ence which I happened to possess with the British av 
thorities at that time in possession of the island. 

At Rhodes I found the same difficulty as at other places 
in finding a vessel going down the Mediterrancan, as at 
this season of the year they were all upward bound to 
receive their cargoes. Thinking it probable that by 
leaving Rhodes I might abandon the best chance of 
reaching home, I resolved to submit with patience to the 
cruel state of suspense in which I was placed. At first, 
as is customary in those countries, if you mean to be 
comfortable, I went to lodge at the convent in Rhodes 
One of these establishments is generally to be found in 
every considerable town. Strangers are always welcome, 
are permitted to see company, and are civilly treated. 
It is true, that they are expected to pay for their accom: 
modations with becoming liberality ; but no demand is 
made on the visiters, who make such a remuneration to 
the monks as their circumstances or disposition may dic. 
tate. ; 

These convents are protected by the Turks for ther 
own convenience. As compared with those parts of Asia 
which I had an opportunity of visiting, Turkey may be 
regarded as far advanced in civilisation; but, so far 
my observation extends, the Arab is to be considered 
as a better and more trustworthy man than the Twk. 
After I had made some stay in the convent, and sceing 
no hope of immediate relief, I thought it better to take 
a house for myself at some little distance from the,town 
The country houses in the neighbourhood of Rhodesatt 
usually built on the same general plan. They are strong, 
massy, square buildings, with narrow entrances so Col 
trived as to present a variety of obstacles to a forcible 
entry. At one of the corners there is always a little 
tower to command a view of the country, and enable the 
inhabitants to observe every object that approaches 
Every thing necessary for the convenience of the inht 
bitants is included with in the four walls of the building; 
so that, in the strictest sense of the term, a rural mansio 
at Rhodes is what would be called in Edinburgh a hou 
within itself, or a self contained house. 


and Greek inhabitants of the island, from the constatt 
apprehension under which they live of insult and aggt* 





Christianity ; but, like many others of his country and 
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sion from their Turkish neighbours. Such attacks would 
not be openly sanctioned by the public authorities, but 
the degraded castes are treated, nevertheless, with uny ield- 
ing hauteur and contumely, if not with actual violence 
aad oppression, by their more fortunate countrymen. 
When a Jew ora Greck, mounted on his ass—for he is 
not permitted to ride on horseback—nay, if a dozen of 
them so mounted were to meet a Turk in the way, they 
must all dismount and stand still until the Turk thinks 
proper to pass. ? es 

In consequence of this and similar badges of degrada- 
tion, the more respectable and wealthy of the Greek and 
Jewish inhabitants are accustomed to apply to the am- 
passadors of the great European powers for some nomi- 
nal appointment in connection with the embassy. Such 
appointments are recognised by the Turks as conferring 
certain privileges, and among others an immunity from 
such marks of degradation as I have just alluded to. In 
conformity with the manners of the country, a present, of 
more or less value, is always given to the ambassador on 
receiving the appointment, and some are so considerable 
as to add very materially to the emoluments not merely 
of the envoy Limself, but of several officers attached to 
his suite. : 

The country around Rhodes abounds with game. It 
is beautifully diversified by hill and dale, shade and water. 
These, and particularly the last, are rare advantages in 
the Greek islands. At Rhodes there are no game laws; 
and, for myself at least, I can say, that I met with no ob- 
struction in the enjoyments of the sports of the ficld. 
The chicf objects of pursuit are the hare, the partridge, 
and the jelinote. This last is a bird not unlike our moor 
game, but of the size of a partridge. I had not seen 
them elsewhere, excepting in the neighbourhood of Spa, 
inGermany. ‘The partridge of the island is twice as 
large as ours in England; his plumage is beautiful, his 
legs red, of course, and he is as bold as he is handsome. 
In the convent at Rhodes I had a tame one in my room, 
so tame that the windows were left open, and he would 
frequently go out and return to me. ‘The weather being 
hot, I generally slept with my chamber window open; in 
the morning he would sometimes hop on my bed and 
disturb me, when I would gently push him away and go 
to sleep again. 

On one occasion I thought him more troublesome than 
usual, and on looking about me I perceived that he had 
got a companion in the room with him, a wild one, who 
had been attracted by the call of my old inmate. In 
consequence of the facility with which the cock partridge 
is tamed, they have a manner of shooting at Rhodes 
which is very agreeable to an indolent sportsman. ‘The 
tame bird is trained to call, upon a signal given to him 
by the sportsman. He is put into a cage and carried to 
athicket where the mastic berry abounds. The sports- 
man conceals himself behind a bush adjoining to an 
opening in the thicket and gives the signal. 

In a favourable situation, I have scen so many as 
twenty and thirty round the cage. You mark down and 
shoot the most distant, and with good management you 
may kill the whole covey, or rather collection of coveys 
gathered by the call, for as soon as the jerk is repeated 
they are sure to return. This mode of training is called 
the dressing of the cock partridge: I have not heard of 
its being attempted in England, but I do not see why 
it should not suceced. From such excursions I never 
failed to come home loaded with game. I began to shoot 
early in the morning, and adapting myself to the man- 
ners of the country, I had my pipe, my carpet, and my 
coffee pot, carried out with me. After taking some re- 
freshment, I went to sleep during the heat of the day, 
and in the afternoon renewed my sport before returning 
home. 

A 
CHAPTER XXII. 
Depaiture from Rhodes—Sail for Malaga—Tardy progress of the 
vessel—Knights of Rhodes—Of St. dohn, of Malia—Old Rhodes 


—Ruins and paintings—Grandees of the empire—the bowsitring 
—Tuarkish tombs—Monnments—Meet an armed corvette—Board- 


ed and carricd into Marscilles—Perform quarantinc—Providor of 


the Lazaretto—Ludicrous and affecting incident—Gencrals Hu- 
lan, Dessaix—Answer of Lord Keith—Port of Marseilles—Galiey 
siaves—Loss of a vessel—Sir Jotm Jervis—Armenian residents— 
Sail for France—T'reatment of prisoners—Female police—T he Rus- 
sian ambassador—Count de Lauriston—The Arabian liorse—Offer 
of Bonaparte— Prince of Condé—Visit to Chantilly—Imperial 
courtesy—Comprnions in eaptivity—Sir Alexander Don—Mr. Ha- 
milton—Mr. Fitzgerald—Lord Boyle—Madame Sassen—A gene- 
ral custom. 


My mode of life, as before described, had lasted for 
some time, when at length, to my great contentment, a 
agusine vessel arrived in the harbour, whose destination 
was Malaga, or some other port in Spain. I went imme- 
diately to the town and concluded a bargain for the pass- 





age of myself, my horse, and two servants, the one a 
Greck, named George, the other my Christian friend, 
John the sailor. 

John had more than his due share of those national 
peculiarities by which his countrymen are supposed to be 
distinguished ; to these were superadded the bluntness of 
the sailor and the gravity of the Turk. In his hatred of 
Greek cunning, he had acquired a sort of veneration for 
the Turkish character, and he rejoiced at the instance 
which occurred during our stay at Rhodes of comparing 
the two races to the disadvantage of the Greeks. 

Immediately on our arrival at Rhodes, he asked my 
leave to go to Candia, to claim some wages which were 
due to him by a Turkish master mariner, his former reis. 
He sailed in a Greek boat, and was charged exorbitantly 
for his passage; but on his arrival at Candia he received 
what was due to him, amounting to about twenty pounds, 
and was hospitably entertained by the reis, until he found 
a saccolava, or large Turkish sloop, to carry him back to 
Rhodes. He embarked in it, and arrived in safety long 
before the opportunity occurred for my leaving the island. 
When he went down to the port on the following morn- 
ing to pay for his passage and provisions, the people ab- 
solutely refused to take any of his money. That he 
might not be outdone in civility, he invited the whole of 
the crew to a repast on shore. A number of them came 
and partook of what was offered to them, with the ex- 
ception of wine and spirits, which were presented but 
declined. 

The only luxuries in which they indulged were sweet- 
meats and iced water; and although the guests were 
sober, the company, I believe, were each of them happy 
in his own way; though I have no doubt it must have 
been a sight sufficiently ludicrous to have seen the master 
of the feast, who did not deny himself a large proportion 
of what he had prepared for his guests, assuming that 
grave and solemn deportment in his cups, which he had 
habitually borrowed from the guests who were so much 
the objects of his admiration. ; 

The tardy movements of the Ragusine afforded me 
ample leisure, after I had secured my passage, to review 
the town of Rhodes, many parts of which are well wor- 
thy of observation. The place is of considerable extent, 
and many of the houses are remarkably well built. The 
street of the knights, in particular, deserves a traveller’s 
attention; and I am bound to observe, in justice to the 
Turks, that they have not been so barbarous as to destroy, 
because they could not value, the arms and crosses by 
which the houses of the knights of Rhodes are distin- 
guished, consecrated, and adorned. 

The French discovered a very different spirit in taking 
possession of Malta. With the single exception of the 
church of St. John, which is truly a magnificent struc- 
ture, they had the barbarity to destroy every relic of 
the order for which that island hasbeen sofamous. The 
arms of the knights are still preserved, indeed, on the 
marble pavement of the church of St. John, most curious- 
ly inlaid in a beautiful and ingenious kind of mosaic. 
At Rhodes, every tower and bulwark is marked by some 
inscription, with the name and arms of the grand niaster, 
or individual knight, by whom they were erected. ‘To- 
wards the land, the town is very strongly fortified in the 
ancient manner, the whole being surrounded by a deep 
ditch, which, with the ramparts, has been cut out of the 
solid rock. The greater part of these immense works 
are in excellent preservation, and the place could still be 
made of very considerable strength, at a moderate ex- 
pense. Such is the dryness of the atmosphere, that the 
marks of the chisel can still be distinctly seen on the in- 
clined plane of the glacis as fresh and sharp as when it 
was originally formed. 

The town itsclf is built in form of a crescent, the two 
horns or extremities of which inclose the two harbours. 

These might both be well adapted to the accommoda- 
tion of ships of considerable burthen, if the Turks were 
only to enact and enforce a regulation, by which the mer- 
chantmen who come to them should be compelled to de- 
posit their ballast at some convenient station on the out- 
side. As it is, the harbours are in progress of being gra- 
dually filled up; and if the practice continues, they must 
by and by be unfitted for any useful purpose. 

Immediately beyond the fortifications, in every direc- 
tion towards the country, there is nothing to be seen but 
graves. ‘ They are formed with great care, of bricks and 
cement, in the form of an arch, but without any vault or 
vacuum. Each grave is distinguished by a sort of head- 
stone, with a turban carved on it, and frequently some 
symbol of the profession of the individual whom it is in- 
tended to commemorate, but without any name or date. 

About six miles from the town, a collection of ruins are 
to be seen, distinguished by the name of Old Rhodes. 


These remains are situated on a considerable eminence; 
and although much fallen into decay, there are still sub- 
structions and underground work of great extent, in a 
tolerable state of preservation. ‘The walls of these sub- 
terraneous buildings are covered with plaster, and paint- 
ed with scripture-pieces. Among others I could recog- 
nise the history of Joseph, and the colours in general 
were remarkably fresh and vivid. I am not antiquarian 
enough to fix the date of these pictures, or of the build- 
ings on which they are preserved ; but, as the Turks have 
been in possession of the island for upwards of three hun- 
dred years, I suppose it will be conceded that these works 
must be of still higher antiquity. They are doubtless to 
be ascribed to the period when the knights enjoyed that 
wealth and distinction which gave them so high a place 
in European history. The style, in general, seemed to 
me to be Italian. I remember, in particular, the face of 
a beautiful woman, which in form and expression appear- 
ed to me to be strictly European. The mantle and dra- 
pery, as well as the face, seemed as fresh as if the work 
had been newly executed. Ata greater distance from 
Rhodes, about thirty miles off, the ruins of Lindo are still 
to be seen. 

It is generally known that Rhodes has long been a 
place of exile for the grandees of the empire, many of 
whom are sent here to end their days. Their burying 
places are ranged along the beach. They consist of small 
cupolas, generally about twenty feet high, supported by 
pillars. The interior is open on all sides, and they are 
not distinguished by names or dates. It seldom happens 
that a prisoner of state who is sent into exile by the 
Turkish government, is suffered to die a natural death. 
The Capize Raché is generally sent to him with the bow- 
string within a pericd which varies, I believe, from one 
year to five. When the messenger arrives with the man- 
date for the death of the exile, he applies it to his head, in 
token of submission, kisses it, and yields to his fate. 

Another peculiarity remains to be noticed as to the 
mode of interment among the Turks. The right of burial 
is held to be paramount to the right of property ; so that 
when a person dies in a Turkish town, his relations carry 
him into the country, and deposit bis remains in any part 
of your property or mine they may think fit to select. 
The proprietor of the ground is not entitled to object to 
the proceeding, nor even to interrupt the friends and re- 
lations of the deceased in their future access to the tomb. 
Thus it happens that solitary monuments are to be seen 
scattered over the fields, and gencrally in situations best 
calculated for picturesque effect. Around these monu- 
ments groups of mourners are often to be seen of an after- 
noon, assembled to weep cover their departed friends, 
sometimes even at the distance of years. But it would 
be inconsistent with the Turkish character if they depart- 
ed, on such occasions, from their staid and methodical 
habits. When they come to weep, they come also with 
their usual comforts of coffee and tobacco. 

Of the Greek islands, I may say in general that Rhodes 
and Zante are the most beautiful of all those that I had 
an opportunity of visiting, and Zante has the additional 
advantage of being protected by a range of mountains 
from the westerly winds, which in that quarter are the 
most prevalent. 

The ship in which I had taken my passage, and which 
had taken in a cargo of cotton at Cyprus, to be carried to 
the Spanish coast of the Mediterrancan, was at length 
ready for sea. Our voyage continued to be prosperous 
until we approached the gulf of Lyons, when we descried 
an armed corvette, which from the first we suspected to 
be French, and it was not long in confirming our fears 
by boarding us and taking possession of the vessel. This 
occurred at a late hour in the evening, and on the follow- 
ing afternoon we were carried into Marseilles. Thus all 
hopes of reaching home were indefinitely deferred, and it 
seemed as if some fatality had attended me, to obstruct 
the progress of my return, from the period when I first 
received the intelligence which made that return so ne- 
cessary. 

The first order which reached us on our arrival at Mar- 
seilles, was that.all on board of the corvette, as well as of 
the prize, should go into quarantine for three montks. 
Our bills of health happened to be foul, and the crew of 
the corvette having boarded us without enquiry, and dis 
regarded the instructions they had received, to make us 
follow them into port, while they had admitted of pro- 
miscuous intercourse between the two ships’ crews, they 
were necessarily involved in the danger of contagion, and 
ordered to observe the laws of quarantine for the same 
period with ourselves. I need scarcely add, that the pe- 
riod of confinement might have been indefinitely prolong- 
ed by the occurrence of a death among the crew towards 





the close of the time w hich was first prescribed to us. 
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I have known of an instance where a ship’s company,| brought out and exposed to the general view, under the 
in consequence of successive deaths, had thus been kept] windows of the principal building, where a priest attend- 
in durance for more than a year. Nor, in so far as I have] ed him to receive his confession. He was then conveyed 


been able to observe, can I see how the hardship of such 
a lengthened confinement can reasonably be complained 


of, if it be true, as is universally believed in those coun-| to be within view of the spectators. 


tries where the malady most frequently appears, that it is 
communicated exclusively, at least with a certainty almost 
invariable, by contact or contagion. The Marsellois, at 
least, had some reasun to be cautious, from the visitation 
they met with about the beginning of the last century, 
when they lost. not less than 120,000 souis. On that la- 
mentable occasion, the clergy were most conspicuous for 
their benevolence and self-devotion, many of them receiv- 
ing the subtle virus of the malady when in the perform- 
ance of the last sad offices for the sick and the dying. 
These praiseworthy exertions are still matter of grateful 
tradition in the place, and the old bishop of the period is 
spoken of with the deepest veneration, as having person- 
ally led on his clergy in this perilous undertaking, in 
which a great proportion of them perished, while he him- 
self outlived the general desolation to receive the acknow- 
ledgments of the survivors. 

The quarantine ground at Marseilles is of great extent, 
including a space of at least three miles in circumference, 
and the regulations by which it is governed, are so con- 
trived as to afford every possible facility for a free com- 
munication between those in confinement and the world 
at large. At the gate of the quarantine ground, a bu- 
reau is established for the purpose of facilitating parole 
or oral intercourse between the probationers within and 
the strangers without. This bureau is divided longitu- 
dinally by two rows of strong wooden bars, arranged in 
parallel lines, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and 
placed at such a distance as to leave a vacant space of, 
eight feet between them, across which there is no pass- 
age. Strangers are admitted into the gallery next the 
town; and on that next the lazaretto the patients have 
access, but always under the inspection of the guardians 
of health, whose business it is to see that no actual con- 
tact takes place between the patients under different pe- 
riods of probation. 

Attended by one of these guardians, you are permitted 
to take exercise within the quarantine grounds, and even 
to interchange visits with your fellow-prisoners, subject 
always to the inspection of the attendants of the lazaretto, 
whose duty it is to regulate such intercourse. 

I have even sat at the dinner-table with persons whose 
periods of confinement were longer, as well as shorter, 
than my own; but if contact had taken place between 
persons limited to unequal terms, that of the shortest 
would have been equalised with the longest. 

The providor of the lazaretto is a person who never 
leaves the grounds, and keeps a sort of cookshop on a 
very extensive scale, and furnishes provisions to the in- 
mates as they require them. During the period of my 
confinement, there was a great deal of company in the 
lazaretto, and it was usual, for the sake of a better dinner, 
that three or four should mess together. At the com- 
mencement of the period, I had for my associates an 
English captain, just returned from India, and a French 
general, Hulan, afterwards governor of Paris, with two 
other French officers. General Hulan had a horse with 
him, which he brought from Algiers, but he readily ad- 
mitted that his Barb was inferior in almost every point 
to my Arabian. 

The monotony of our quarantine life was for some time 
interrupted by an incident which was at once ridiculous 
and tragical. In a fit of heedless folly, a young man, 
who had come passenger in a ship unprovided with clean 
bills of health, having wearied of his confinement, con- 
trived to make his escape from the quarantine grounds 
by clambering over the wall by which it was surrounded. 
The whole possé of police and inspectors were immedi- 
ately on foot to discover his retreat; as, from their ex- 
treme vigilance, no event can happen in the lazaretto 
without their becoming speedily acquainted with it. The 
young man was traced to a house of more than doubtful 
character, and the premiscs were immediately surround- 
ed, every individual in it, guests and inmates, visiters and 
visited, being carried indiscriminately to the lazaretto. 

The laws of quarantine are known to be severe, and 
it was thought necessary on this occasion to make an 
example of the young man, who had committed so daring 
a breach of the sanitary regulations. I am not aware of 
the form of trial, or whether any form is pursued on 
such occasions, where the fact of infringement is so open 
to observation as that of breaking out of confinement. 
The result, however, was made known by proclamation 
to the inmates of the lazaretto, who were all required to 
attend and witness the execution of the culprit. He was 


to a boat, which was towed by another containing a party 
of soldiers, a little way off from the shore, but so as still 


On a signal from the land, the soldiers rose, presented 
and fired, after which the boat containing the dead body 
was immediately sunk. I am no advocate, in general, 
for sanguinary punishments, but if measures like those 
of quarantine be necessary to prevent the spread of con- 
be guarded by the imposition of penal sanctions. Capi- 
ground either of necessity or expediency, and I am con- 
vinced that the most hardened offenders would in general 
be more effectually deterred from the commission of 
crime by hard labour and solitary confinement, than by 
the prospect of the transitory terrors of a public execution. 

The ludicrous part of the transaction was to be found 
in the strange discoveries which were made by the good 
people of Marseilles, as to the habits of some of their 
townsmen, who were thus added to the list of proba- 
tioners in the lazaretto. ‘They cut, in truth, a very awk- 
ward figure in the unexpected predicament into which 
they had brought themselves. 
course, the usual indulgence of conversing with their 
friends from the town, in the bureau at the entrance of! 
the grounds, but were constrained to suffer a confine- 
ment of three months with the best grace they could. I 
did not hear that any of the new inmates had contributed 
to the spread of the plague. 
After General Hulan and some of my earlier associates 
had been relieved, a party of Jews and Italian singers 
arrived at the lazaretto, and joining the little mess I had 
formed, contributed in some degree to enable me to pass 
the time less irksomely. 
Although not exactly in the chronological order of 
events, I may here mention a ¢ircumstance which is 
recalled by that of which I have now been speaking. 
General Dessaix, on his return to France from ‘Egypt, 
was, with a number of other prisoners, brought into Leg- 
horn, at that time in possession of the English. The 
French soldiers were sadly affected with ophthalmia, 
many of them in a state of darkness from that shocking 
disease, so that it was necessary to send the whole of 
them to perform quarantine. Dessaix sent a message to 
Lord Keith, to remonstrate against the order which in- 
cluded him, a general officer, in the restraint which was 
thus inflicted on his troops. Perhaps the message had 
reached Lord Keith in a moment of ill-humour, or he 
thought it necessary to evince the rooted dislike which 
he felt for the revolutionary doctrines by which France 
had so long been governed. His lordship’s answer was, 
that he regretted the fortune of war should have sub- 
jected a person of General Dessaix’s merit to so great a 
hardship, but the laws of quarantine, he said, were sacred, 
and he understood, from the motto of liberty and equality 
which the French had assumed, that they had abandon- 
ed those distinctions of rank on which the general's 
claims to exemption were founded. 
The port of Marscilles is well suited for the accommo- 
dation of ships of moderate burdcn, being perfectly land- 
locked, and sufficiently capacious; but from its draught 
of water it is not capable of admitting a man-of-war. I 
happened to be in the Alarm, with Sir John Jervis, when 
she ran ashore in the Gulf of Lyons, about six miles from 
the port. A large hole was struck out in her bottom, but 
she did not immediately go down, from a circumstance 
which was thought to be somewhat remarkable. The 
leak occured immediately under the bread-room, which 
being filled with water, so oftened the bread as to hinder 
the ship from filling as fast as it ctherwise would have 
done, and enabled us to make the port of Marseilles, al. 
though not without much difficulty, and with the loss of 
our masts, which, from the state of the weather, it had 
become necessary to cut away. 


shore that we were desirous of having an anchor carried 
out to seaward of the ship. In compliance with our re- 
quest, a boat was sent from the shore with twenty-five 
galley-slaves on board, who were promised their liberty if 
they succeeded in accomplishing the object of their mis- 
sion. Unhappily they did not succeed; the boat was 
swamped within our view; the state of the sea and the 
weather was such as to make relief impossible, and every 
life on board was lost. The galleys are no longer sent 
to sea, but they are still employed as the means of public 
punishment; and the practice of compelling a culprit to 


tagious disease, the regulations for enforcing them must] untried, the old and the young offender. 


——: 
even more effectual for the great object of punishiney 
the prevention of crime. The labour of a galley-slaye jy 
very severe; some are condemned for terms of years, and 
some for the whole period of life. : 

It is true, that, like other places of confinement, 
are likely enough to harden the offender, and put him jy 
the way of acquiring a knowledge and dexterity in crime: 
but these are evils which are in some degree inseparabh 
from every species of restraint, although they May no 
doubt be alleviated by those distinctions which are noy 
observed in well-conducted prisons between the tried ang 
i Yet, it must by 
admitted, that every such arrangement can only amouy 


tal punishment, indeed, cannot always be defended on the] to a modification of the evil, and that the most guarded 


and selected intercourse between criminal prisoners isin, 
variably attended with some degree of moral contamina, 
tion. : 

Soon after the Alarmfwas got into the harbour of Mar. 
seilles, she sunk in such a situation as that the water came 
over her upper deck. Sir John Jervis was known to be 
a strict disciplinarian, but his discipline was applicd with 
equal severity to himself as to those under his command, 
A large Swedish ship was engaged for the accommodation 
of the officers and crew, until the Alarm could be taken 
up and repaired, and the admiral was perhaps the on] 


They were permitted, of} individual who never went ashore until his object was 


accomplished. When not on duty, the men as well as 
the officers had vccasional leave to go into the town; and 
I should be sorry to join in the idea which has gone 
abroad regarding kim, that he was more severe in hig 
discipline than the good of the service required. The 
world knows that he was a good seaman and a gallant 
officer, and these are qualities which might well atone 
for some little excess in what he doubtless conceived to 
be an imperative duty. 

The port-major of Marseilles discovered the greatest 
zeal and assiduity in rendering his assistance to the ad. 
miral in raising and refitting the ship; and as his rank 
was such as to make it impossible to offer him a pecu. 
niary compensation, Sir John Jervis wrote home to the 
admiralty, detailing the services which the port-major 
had rendered to his majesty’s ship, observing that it would 
be necessary to send him a piece of plate, which, he said, 
should be of the value of 5001, Some objection was made 
to the amount of the remuneration, which, to a person of 
Sir John’s decided character, was not very agreeable, 
The plate was immediately ordered at his own expense, 
and the admiralty was informed that it was done for the 
good of the service. It was well known that Sir John 
was not a rich man, and I am happy to add, that, on re. 
considering the matter, the admiralty did not permit him 
to suffer by his generosity. These events occurred on 
one of the occasions when I was on my way to join my 
regiment at Minorca. 
Alarm was refitted, when I returned with the admiral on 
board. On getting out to sea, I expressed my surprise 
how desperately the ship rolled, when Sir John made me 
observe that it arose from the smallness of her masts, 
which could not be had of the necessary size in the dock. 
yard at Marseilles. 

An order had arrived for the transmission of the Eng- 
lish prisoners to Paris, on their being released from the 
Lazaretto. Accordingly we set out, attended in the 
usual manner by an escort of gens-d’armes. But I must 
not carry my reader from this scene of mercantile enter- 
prise without offering my tribute of respect and acknow- 
ledgment to those American residents in the place, from 
whom, at the time of our departure, we received, I may 
say, universally the most liberal offers of service. To 
the lower class of prisoners, their attentions consisted of 
real and substantial benefits in money and clothes. 
Our travelling allowance from the French government 
was less than moderate ; we were of course deprived of 
our arms, and I had on this occasion the mortification to 
lose the sword which I had received from the Ionian pre- 
sidency, and which to me had a value far beyond its in- 
trinsic worth. Prisoners of the lowest class reccived the 


On reaching the port, we caused it to be understood on| same allowance with their superiors ; but as the pittance 


was scarcely sufficient for mere existence, the hardship 
was of course greater to these who had acquired the 
habits of gentlemen. We were compelled, in fact, to 
defray our own charges, were made to travel very slow, 
and upon the whole were treated strictly and not well. 

On our arrival at Paris, we were placed under the sur- 
veillance of that abominable system of espionage for 
which the government of Bonaparte was so much dis- 
tinguished. The restrictions imposed upon us were, that 
we should not pass the barriers of Paris, that we should 
show ourselves every morning to the police, and that 
such of us as were thought worthy of so much attention 





labour for the public good is surely quite as humane as 
to hang him; and I have not the least doubt that it is 





should receive one of their agents as an inmate in his 


I remained at Marseilles until he 








